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THE FIGHTING NORTHS AND PAWNEE SCOUTS 


By Robert Bruce, mainly from extensive correspondence 
with Captain Luther H. North, 1929-1932. 


This publication, of which advance notice was given in the last 
issue of this Magazine, has since come from the press, and may 
now be seen and purchased at the headquarters of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. Mr. Bruce is a writer and compiler of 
long experience, having edited a number of books upon western 
history. All have been notable for illustrations, particularly his- 
torical documents and photographs; and readers of THE FIGHT- 
ING NORTHS AND PAWNEE SCOUTS will see these features 
developed as has not been done before. 

Many maps were drawn or redrawn especially for the work; 
and the many photographs include the W. H. Jackson series made 
at the Pawnee Nebraska Reservation in 1868-9-71. For the first 
time there has been assembled a really impressive number of the 
Pawnee Scouts. including the Sheldon 1911 group and the Merry- 
man 1926 group of principal survivors, with several others of 
various dates secured through extensive searches by George H. 
Roberts, of Pawnee, Oklahoma. Partial reproductions of the old 
muster rolls, showing names and other information about the per 
sonnel of that unique command, add further interest to the pic- 
torial side. 

However, the most valuable parts of the work have been 
built up from long and careful correspondence between Captain 
North and Mr. Bruce, extending over a period of nearly three 
years. Rererences to the Official Records and comments from 
various authoritative sources have been used to good effect. Capt. 
North’s stories—reminiscences of an old man, full of first-hand 
knowledge—are of very great historical value, particularly as 
Major Frank North left no writings except a diary covering two 
of the campaigns. 

Except for the cooperation mentioned, these articles would 
probably never have been written, and none but a thoroughly ex- 
perienced hand could have brought them out in their present form. 
It is not properly regarded as “just another book,” but an original 
work of first-rate importance to Nebraska history. 

The book must be seen to be appreciated. To bring out the 
illustrations to best advantage, interspersed with “boxed notes” 
and other features, the publication has been printed on large pages 
and bound in heavy paper covers. The typography and printing 
are both excellent. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. No Nebraska historical collection is 
complete without it. Order from 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
Capitol Tower 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Senator JOHN W. ROBBINS 


The sudden death of former State Senator John W. Robbins, 
at Omaha on Monday, August 8, 1932, was a great loss to the state, 
especially felt by the Nebraska State Historical Society and the 
Park Commission. Mr. Robbins, elected to the State Senate on 
the Republican ticket in 1918, was re-elected to every session there- 
after up to and including the 1927 session. A successful business 
man, of positive convictions, always independent and genuinely 
progressive, he has been influential in shaping legislation for the 
best interests of the state during his long term of service in the 
Senate. 


Mr. Robbins introduced and secured the enactment of the 
State Park bill for preserving Nebraska's places of scenic beauty 
and of historic and scientific interest. A member of the Senate 
when the Capitol bill was passed, he actively supported all legisla- 
tion that has made possible this unique and beautiful new capitol 
building. Through his efforts were obtained the funds for printing 
bound volumes of the Historical Society. An intelligent, active 
interest in Nebraska history and its records was one of the strong- 
est motives of his life. At the time of his death Senator Robbins 
was First Vice-President of the Society and was expected, at the 
termination of the usual two years service of President D. S. 
Dalbey, of Beatriae, to become its president. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT NEBRASKA HIGHWAY 
NEBRASKA CITY—FORT KEARNY—DENVER 
TRAIL, OR “STEAM WAGON ROAD.’’ 


W. H. Jackson, of New York City, Secretary 
Oregon Trail Association, goes over the 
Trail with Members of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 


The most important highway west of the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers in the period 1860-1869 was the 
Oregon Trail Short Line, or Nebraska City—Ft. Kear- 
ny—Denver Trail, sometimes called the ‘‘Steam Wag 
on Road.’’ This Highway ran from Nebraska City 
across Otoe, Lancaster, Seward, York, Hamilton and 
Hall counties to Fort Kearny where it joined the orig- 
inal Oregon Trail from Kansas City, Atchison, Fort 
Leavenworth and St. Joe. This Nebraska City traii 
was the shortest and best road from the Missouri 
river to the Rocky Mountains and beyond. Over it 
there passed for several years seventy-five per cent of 
the freight and passenger traffic between the Missouri 
river and the Pacific coast. 

This historic highway traversed the best agricult- 
ural region of the South Platte Nebraska. It was used 
as an emigrant road for several years after it ceased 
to be the greatest transcontinental highway of the 
west. After 1872 the rapid settlement of the rich farm- 
ing region along its route resulted in plowing up the 
old road, so that in most places today it is impossibie 
to locate its route by the land surface. Two chief 
sources for locating the line of this historic trail re- 
main. QOne of these is the U. S. Survey where these 
surveys were made later than 1861. The second is the 
recollections and identifications of early time freight- 
ers and settlers. Almost all of the early time freight- 
ers are now in heaven, guiding the spirit caravans 
along the golden streets seen and described by St. 
John in the book of Revelations. There still survive 
a considerable number of early settlers who travelled 
this trail in childhood and youth. The State Histor- 
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ical Society has been working for several years upon 
the publication of a full and complete history of this 
trail, with maps, locations of early ranches, portraits 
of early freighters and settlers, vivid incidents of the 
freighting years and all the data which will preserve 
and establish for all future ages the remarkable story 
of this once greatest trans-continental highway. As 
a part of this project Prof. C. B. Mapes, Principal of 
Bethany High School, completed in 1931 a Master’s 
Thesis in the University of Nebraska upon this high- 
way. Prof. Mapes spent many months in investigation 
and securing a large body of valuable material. In 
addition to this thesis of Mr. Mapes, other studies of 
parts of the highway have been made in the several 
counties along the trail and monuments erected at var- 
ious points as witnesses of the route and the deeds 
which oceurred in this early period of Nebraska life. 
All this material is now in the archives of the State 
Historical Society as the basis for a future publication 
which will preserve the memories and locations of this 
remarkable road. 

W. H. Jackson, now living in New York City, Sec- 
retary of the Oregon Trail Association, visited Nebras- 
ka in July. Mr. Jackson is a remarkable character. 
He is in his ninetieth year. He served as a soldier in 
the Union Army during the Civil War. In 1866 he 
drove a six yoke freight wagon from Nebraska City 
west to Salt Lake, continuing his journey to the Pacific 
coast. He returned to Nebraska and for a number of 
years was the official photographer of the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. In this capacity his photographs and 
paintings of western scenes are among the most valu- 
able records of pioneer life in the region between the 
Missouri River and the Pacifie Ocean. Mr. Jackson has 
paid several visits in recent years to Nebraska and 
the plains and mountain region. He is active in mind 
and body, with a good memory and able to endure hik- 
ing. His visit to Nebraska friends this summer has 
been full of mutual enjoyment. From Mr. Jackson’s 
diary, written from day to day in his original trip over 
the ‘‘Steam Wagon Road,’’ this review has selected 
the principal parts of a most fascinating story of 
plains life in this region which is given as follows: 
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The Steam Wagon Road Across York County. 


July 16, 1932, at 5:30 a. m., W. H. Jackson and 
the editor of this magazine started on a trip to 
locate the Steam Wagon Road across York coun- 
ty. We met at the old J. E. Fouse Ranch, on 
Beaver Creek, near the Seward-York county line 
a party from York which included before the day 
was over the following persons: O. S. Gilmore and 
Miss Grace Moore of York, members of the York 
County Historical Commission; County Surveyor 
D. W. Hughes of York; Sebastian Gilmore, father 
of O. S., who settled with his father in 1866 on the 
West Blue river. 








D. A. R. Marker on Steam Wagon Road one-half mile 
south of York, and W. H. Jackson, July 16, 1932. 


The York county group brought with them 
sharpened stakes with legends ‘‘Cut-off Trail." 
It was the plan to drive these stakes on the present 
highway at the intersections of the old trail with 
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the chief travelled roads across York county; to 
locate and determine the principal ranches along 
the old trail and thus lay a foundation for a com- 
plete and accurate map of the old trail and the 
present surroundings. Copies of this map filed in 
the court house at York and with the Historical 
Society at the state capitol in Lincoln would mak« 
a permanent and reliable record of the old trail 
and its principal points of interest. 

In York county the range and township lines 
were run by the U. S. Surveyors before travel was 
established on the Steam Wagon Road. But the 
sections were surveyed in 1864 and the maps of 
the U.S. Surveyors carried the route of the Oregon 
Trail, labeled ‘‘Nebraska City-Fort Kearny Cut- 
off,’’ clearly defined across the county. The U. 8. 
Surveyors had entered upon their field notes the 
distances from the nearest section corner to each 
intersection of the old trail with section lines cros- 
sed. With this guide it was a matter of chaining 
from each section corner to the exact place where 
the old trail crossed. It was a hot July day and 
the members of the Historical party had plenty of 
tramping in running these lines from section corn- 
er to the old trail crossings. The projectors of the 
original Steam Wagon Road in 1860 did a beau- 
tiful piece of work to secure the most efficient and 
direct route. It was found that their route fol- 
lowed the smooth high ridges most of the way, 
avoiding the ravines running south to the West 
Blue and those running north to the Beaver Creek. 
At intervals of 10 to 15 miles the trail would swing 
in, by the easiest approach, toward Beaver Creek 
where wood and water were available for the: v- 
elers. Fifteen miles was the usual days driv or 
an ox freighting outfit. 

Results of the long busy hot July day survey 
were the locating of the route of this greatest 
trans-continental highway from the J. E. Fouse 
ranch at the edge of Seward county to the Poreup- 
ine ranch, about one mile east of the Hamilton 
county line. It was hk wonderful experience for 
Mr. Jacksdn, as he looked out from the present 
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day sites of the old trail, over miles upon miles of 
rich green fields, with squares of alfalfa and small 
grain, dotted with high class farm homes, groves 
and orchards and compared the scene to that great 
sea of grass which stretched everywhere, broken 
only by the narrow thread of Beaver Creek with 
its thin belt of woodland, in 1866. 

One of the remarkable discoveries of the day 
was the fact that where the old trail crossed tracts 
of unbroken pasture land with the native wild 
grass still standing as in 1866, practically every 
vestige of the wide deep furrows worn by the wag- 
on wheels of sixty years ago have disappeared. 
The editor of this magazine very well remembers 
that trail in the early seventies. In many places 
it consisted of five to ten parallel wagon trails, so 
that many wagons could travel abreast and that 
trains going west might easily pass trains going 
east. Mr. Sebastian Gilmore remembers the well 
defined wide trails and the old camping place at 
Sixteen Mile Creek and other York county points 
where the land is still in pasture. No one visiting 
these tracts today would ever guess that here, only 
sixty-five years ago, the greatest highway of the 
western United States was travelled by thousands 
of wagons and travellers every year. So soon do 
the forces of nature obliterate from the land the 
records of the pioneer period! 


ray 
Vv 


FROM W. H. JACKSON DIARY 1866 


Friday June 22d, 1866. Arrived at St. Joe at 4 
a.m. Rained hard during the night and everything 
was very muddy. Got all over mud walking down into 
town. An awful place. Stopped at the City Hotel 
where (we) washed up and got breakfast—found an 
advertisement in the paper for teamsters. Applied at 
once at the Intelligence Office and found that they 
were wanted to start from Nebraska City for Montana 
at $20.00 per month. Billy then called on the firm 
where he had letters of introduction to see what he 
could do there. After a long talk, during which Rock 
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and I remained outside waiting, he came out and said 
that a customer of theirs, a Mr. Myers, was about to 
start for Montana with a mule train and it was ar- 
ranged for us to meet him there at two o’clock. Too 
late for the interview so we went down to where his 
wagons were being loaded and waited about there all 
the afternoon without seeing him. Got pretty discour- 
aged and what we heard about the corral didn’t help 
matters much. Our tall hats and paper collars were 
very much against us, I know. Our appearance for 
teamsters was not very favorable. Decided finally to 
stick to our first application and see what we cou'd do 
there. Arranged to return at nine o’clock tomorrow 
morning, with a number of other boys we have met, 
and set our names down for the job. We are to pay 
$1.50 each, and may have to pay our fare up the river 
also, but this would be repaid by our employers. The 
only thing that troubles us about this arrangement is 
that we haven’t enough money to meet these charges 
after paying for our breakfast at the hotel. Decided 
to get my box of water colors and some other little 
things and try to sell something to raise $5.00, at least. 
I shall dispose of my paints if necessary but it will be 
a great sacrifice. Before taking them out I called on 
a photographer to find out what the chances are, who 
said he would call at the hotel to see them. Bought 
crackers and cheese and went down on the levee to 
eat. Left the boys there while I went up town to try 
to sell the colors. Didn’t sueceed. As we had paid 
our hotel bill, which took all but a few cents for our 
joint funds, in order to take away our bundles, we 
must find lodgings that cost nothing. When we ar- 
rived at the station this morning we found the wait- 
ing room full of ‘‘bunkers’’ and so thought we might 
do likewise. Posted out there and during the night 
managed to get a few snatches of sleep. Were asked 
several times (by watchman) what train we intended 
taking and were anxious we should not miss it, and 
were equally sorry that we did miss it. 


The Missouri River Steamboat 
Saturday June 23d. Went back down town be- 
tween four and five. Got an early breakfast of coffee 
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and bread. Slept away a couple of hours on a hill side 
and then (1) tried again to sell my paints. By nine 
o’clock I had traveled the town all over, calling on 
some 10 or 15 persons, but found no one that would 
buy at any price. Rejoined the boys pretty well used 
up and reported that | could do no more. Had a long 
talk and it amounted to just this—money must be 
raised to go on this expedition and it seems to be up 
to Billy or me to raise it, either through Billy’s letter 
to the Tootle-Farleigh Co., or | must solicit charity 
from some brother mason. Billy went off but soon 
returned and announced his failure. I then started 
out again with the same result. Waited a long time 
on a street corner for the boys to show up and when 
they did they had a $5 bill in their hands. Had come 
across one of the boys (Smith) who, we thought was 
‘*strapped’’ like ourselves, but who seems to be very 
flush. Signed our names at once and paid the $1.50 
for each of us. As that took nearly all of what he had 
lent us, he (Smith) gave (us) another $5 bill for some- 
thing to eat. Had first a good dinner at a restaurant 
and then at seven o’clock went down to the boat to see 
what arrangements could be made for forwarding us 
free. Captain up at his home. The whole crowd went 
up, about 20, and sent in two delegates with the Intel- 
ligence Office man, for a conference. All right. Dee- 
ided to sleep on the boat. Scattered around (to get) 
our traps together, and some provisions to last us 
through to Nebraska City. Smith and I went aboard 
about 10. All the other boys came on between that 
and 12. Slept on the hurricane deck without blankets 
and got along first rate. On the boat with us are some 
200 or 300 Mormon immigrants bound for Utah in 
charge of one of Brigham Young’s Agents. They are 
an interesting study and we find a great deal of amuse- 
ment in observing them. There appear to be several 
nationalities among them, some from the lower classes 
of society, but many others of very respectable and 
genteel appearance. They are the exception, however. 


Going Up the River 
Sunday June 24th. Boat under way about five. 
All the boys on, some of very good appearance among 
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whom we may find agreeable associates. The day on 
board the boat was most fearfully hot during the mid- 
dle of the day it was almost impossible to find any 
shade, all there was to throw a shade was the pilot 
house and the officers cabins. It was tough. Exceeded 
our bounds somewhat and went into and around the 
main cabin with its conveniences and accommodations, 
a good deal. The others soon did the same and the 
consequence was that soon after sunset word was sent 
up from the Captain for us all to go below. It was 
afterwards arranged, upon a conference with the Cap- 
tain, that if we would only keep in our place and not 
go into the cabin washroom, or drink the ice water, we 
might remain where we were. The boys swore up and 
down that they would never go down on that deck 
among the Mormons-—would rebel point-blank and let 
him land us. We could walk as fast as his old boat 
could travel, for we are not making more than three 
or four miles an hour. We can remain where we are, 
however, if we will only keep quiet and not go into 
the cabin. The water question troubles us more than 
anything else. The river water is so fearfully muddy 
that it seems almost an impossibility to drink it. No 
other way, however, so one of the boys went below and 
brought up a bucket full and we set it aside to settle. 
A good many of the Mormons came up on the hurri- 
eane deck to sleep, and the younger females of the 
party were the recipients of a good deal of attention 
from some of the men. Slept on the wheel house with 
my boots for a pillow. The night quite warm at first 
but cooler afterwards. 


Mormons and Pilgrims 

Monday June 25th. Up early—bright morning, and 
a prospect for another hot day. Made breakfast on a 
few crackers and some cheese, washed down with di- 
luted mud that passes for water. Occupied most of 
the day, as yesterday, in observing the Mormons on 
the lower deck from our railing on the hurricane deck. 
Quite a number of them came up and spent the day 
with us. Some of the boys were very anxious to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the fairer members of the 
party. For myself, I had no conversation except with 
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two sturdy old yeomen from England, who had been 
sent for by a son of one of them to farm it in Weber 
Valley. Most of them going on farms. Went in and 
around the cabin a few times during the day, but more 
cautiously than before. Rock spent all day down 
there. At the Brownsville landing we ran up town, 
bought a pie and soda water, besices filling up on well 
water. We have drank great quantities of the vilest 
water and it will be a wonder if it does not hurt us, 
but it is so sultry and scorching hot it seems as if ! 
would roast. My face, neck and hands are burnt and 
sore. But it is only a good preparation for the plains. 
During the P. M. the three of us exchanged our tall 
hats for soft ones. Rock made a most excellent ex- 
change, Mine is a poor one, but my old plug was pretty 
well used up. Made a supper on crackers and Mis- 
souri water. Laid down on the wheel house and slept 
until we reached Nebraska City at 2:30 a. m. 


Off on the Steam Wagon Trail 

Tuesday June 26th. Dozed away the time on the 
side walks until daylight and then went up to the Cin- 
cinnati House where we had breakfast and met the 
man who hires us. All went back down town again 
where preparations were soon under way for outfitting 
us. I got a blanket, rubber coat, shoes, shirt, stockings, 
a pair of trousers and a bag to carry them in, also a 
Colt’s revolver and cartridges. The whole amounted 
to $40.00, the boss footing the bill and deducting the 
same from our pay. Sixteen of us were detailed to go 
out with the first train. Walked out to where it was 
corralled, some four miles from town, where the oxen 
were all herded and the wagons loaded ready to pull 
out. Went to work the first thing and cooked dinner. 
Baked bread, fried ham and boiled coffee. Enjoyed 
it muchly, though we had no sugar for the coffee. 
Later in the afternoon we were assigned our particu 
lar wagons, with the yokes, chains and other equip- 
ment for driving, and at night make our beds in the 
wagons on top of the freight. 


Driving Bulls by a Tenderfoot 
Monday July 2d. Well, here we are, 50 or 60 miles 
from Nebraska City, on the prairies bound for the 
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Salt Lake and Montana. Little have I thought 1 would 
ever come to this. I am at last a veritable bullwhack- 
er. I am getting along much better than | expected, 
however, in driving oxen. We have six yoke to each 
team and at first it was an awful job to get them all 
together. I was completely discouraged two or three 
times and would have given up entirely had it been 
possible, but it was not and the only way was to go 
ahead. Managed to get all my oxen on the wagon after 
a deal of trouble and help, and after | started out I got 
them all mixed up so that the boss and some others 
had to help me to extricate them. It was enough to 
make the veriest saint loose his temper and indulge 
in profanity. I have never made use of profane lang- 
uage, but since I began driving bulls I have gone some- 
what astray. 1 shall soon get more used to it and be 
able to keep my temper better. But it was no easy task 
to go into a corral crowded with some 300 oxen, ram- 
ming and butting each other about; pick out your 
‘‘wheelers’’ and then your ‘‘leaders,’’ ‘‘swing cattle,’’ 
and ‘‘pointers’’—twelve oxen in all and make no mis- 
takes. And what makes it all so much the worse, many 
of them are half wild and unbroken, having been herd- 
ed out on the open prairie for a long time. The way 
they snake one about sometimes is fearful. After half 
an hour’s chasing through the mass with a heavy yoke 
on your shoulder, you manage at last to fasten the bow 
around the neck of a frisky young steer. Some other 
one, having a grudge, probably, against the one you 
are gently urging up to the wagon wheel to fasten 
it, gives him a vicious punch with his horns and sends 
him ‘‘geeing’’ around lively. You hang on manfully, 
and are jammed, squeezed, and stepped on to your 
heart’s content. And then with the kicks you get and 
with the filth that is more plentiful than anything else, 
and with steers that ‘‘gee’’ when you want them to 
‘*haw’’ and will not stop when you want them to, but 
go right on jamming into some other team—he gets 
all he bargained for, and a good deal more.—all this 
for $20.00 a month! 


Crossing the South Platte Prairie 


A week’s practice, however, has improved things a 
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good deal, and we are getting along first rate. I can 
now yoke up in pretty good time and keep them in 
good order while on the road. We have averaged 
about 10 miles a day. The first two or three days we 
made but one drive, getting two meals only. We are 
now making two drives, yoking about daylight and 
driving until 9 or 10—getting breakfast, and then yoke 
up again about 3 and driving until evening. Our rat- 
ions consist of bacon that I can hardly stomach as yet, 
bread of our own baking that is sometimes of the con- 
sistency of lead, and coffee. Once in a while we have 
beans. It all doesn’t taste as well as 1 would like just 
yet, but I shall soon get used to it. The first two days’ 
drive was fearfully dusty, and this with perspiration 
under a hot sun, we soon had a thick coating of mother 
earth. The wind lately has been in our favor, and have 
had some showers. Our blankets and other articles 
obtained at Nebraska City, were not given out until at 
the end of the 3d day’s march. 


Arrival at Fort Kearny 

Fort Kearny, Wednesday July 11th. At last we 
have reached the first place of any importance on our 
route. We have thought and spoken of Kearny as if it 
was our destination and nothing beyond, but now we 
regard it as the real starting point. Here all routes 
converge for the main highway up the Platte Valley. 
We make no stop, but keep right on our way. There is 
a regulation, enforced by the post at this place, that 
no train of less than 30 wagons is allowed to proceed 
farther West. This for protection against Indians who 
are said to be very troublesome and it is feared there 
will be a general uprising. During the last days we 
have heard many rumors of the Indians threatening to 
clear off the entire road in less than 20 days. Several 
men have been killed at different places between Kear- 
ny and Nebraska City. We think we are fully com- 
petent to make our way through. Nearly all the boys 
have Colt’s revolvers and then the train has consider- 
able number of carbines and muskets. A _ smaller 
train that goes through with us from here has a pretty 
good force and we shall probably keep within helping 
distance of each other. 
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The Road and the Load 

Our last week’s drive has been much better than the 
first—making 15 miles yesterday and 16 the day before. 
We shall probably average 15 right along. We make 
two drives a day, beginning as soon as it is daylight 
—making a nooning of 5 or 6 hours, and then driving 
until sunset. Our route, so far, has been over excellent 
roads. Until we reached the Platte, 40 miles below 
here, our road was over rolling prairie that continually 
offered sudden ascents and descents—nothing to ordi- 
nary vehicles but most awfully vexatious for an ox 
train loaded as heavily as ours. Each six yoke team 
draws two wagons, the first loaded with 3,500 lbs. of 
freight and the other with 4,000. To get the oxen up 
these hills requires no small amount of breath and exer- 
tion. I have used up one whip already. O! I do get so 
out of patience with the lazy brutes that I can hardly 
contain myself. I can’t use the whip, as yet, to make 
it tell effectively, and the way they take their own time 
and pleasure is awfully trying to one’s temper. I’ve 
got them for a long trip, however, and have plenty of 
time to bring them to terms. I can stand it as long as 
they can. 

We are all required to keep our teams well closed 
up and those drivers able to do this easily sit on the 
wagon tongue behind their wheelers and ride, some- 
times for more than half the way. So far I have been 
pble to ride but very little, for just as soon as I ceased 
to urge and whip them along they would fall behind, 
and then it required three times the work to close up 
again. In yoking up I am generally pretty nearly the 
last one in pulling out, and in unyoking the last one in. 
Tam improving all the time, however, and before we go 
farther will be able to snap a big whip and drive an 
ox team as well as any regular bullwhacker. 


‘*Roll Out—The Bulls are Coming’’ 

The first week out on the road I was so tired and 
used up after the day’s drive that I did not enjoy life 
very much. Every morning before my sleep was half 
over it was ‘‘Roll out, Roll out, the Bulls are coming”’ 
and as they come crowding and bellowing into the cor- 
ral, I mentally, and sometimes quite audibly ‘‘damn 
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the bulls.’’ But there they are and I must get up. 
Sometimes there is a desperate resolution to lie still— 
let the consequence be what they may. But on second 
thought I conelude it would be of no use, I must do 
what the rest are doing—there is no alternative—l 
cannot go from this to something else as | could in a 
civilized country—and then it is not so much of a job 
after all and is soon through with. I stretch out again, 
feel around for my old hat, pull my shoes on still ach- 
ing feet and back out of the wagon, and only half 
awake as yet, shoulder a bow and begin looking for my 
old ‘‘off wheeler.’’ It is at first hardly light enough to 
distinguish (objects) them clearly, but after awhile I 
get my last pointer yoked, drive the whole team around 
and hitch it on the wagon tongue, and am ready to pull 
out. But Iam pretty hungry by this time and go to the 
mess wagon, if it has not gone, and forage around for a 
piece of bread. Sometimes I lay aside something the 
night before for a bite along the road, but I usually 
feel pretty weak by the time we haul up for grub. 





Cooking and Camping 

As soon as we arrive at our halting place the wag- 
ons are corralled in a circle and the cattle turned out 
to feed, two men being detailed as herders to prevent 
them from straying. We proceed at once to get break- 
fast. When there was no regular cook it was gener- 
ally a matter of a good deal of discussion. Who was 
to get fuel for the fire, and who water, mix the bread 
dough, brown the coffee and this thing and that? 
After a while it is all done and each takes a piece of 
the hot bread with a big slice of bacon in one hand, 
and a cup of coffee in the other, and finding a shady 
place under some wagon, devour all with great relish. 
For variety we occasionally have beans or dried apples 
and they are a great luxury. The boys find the most 
fault with our allowance of sugar, and they grumble 
a good deal about it. This kind of fare, I presume, 
is good for us. We work hard enough to make taste 
good and to take away the ill effects of too much grease 
and strong coffee. I seldom drink less than two large 
cups, and sometimes more, at each meal. Retiring at 
once after these heavy suppers, for it is generally quite 
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late before we get through, frequently brings on queer 
dreams. With one exception they have occurred every 
night since I have been on the road and have always 
been about my ‘‘bulls.’’ I often imagine them up to 
some deviltry and go tearing out of the wagon. This 
usually wakes Billy, who sleeps with me, and who 
brings me back. One of these dreams was rather 
amusing. I got up during the night and began pull- 
ing violently at the buffalo robe under Billy’s head. 
He wanted to know what in h-ll I was doing, when 
I replied—I can’t get these damned leaders heads 
around.,’’ 


Between Fort Kearny and McPherson 

Saturday July 21st. Ten days from Kearny and 
still going on at a lively pace considering all things. 
I have had so few opportunities since starting out, for 
doing anything for myself, that | have neglected my 
diary and many things must remain unrecorded that 
I wish | had noted at the proper time. However, I 
shall go back and try to remember as much as I ean. 

Since | last wrote our members have been reduced 
somewhat. At one of the ranches the other side of 
Cottonwood some of the boys saw a notice for wood- 
choppers to cut R. R. ties among the cedar groves back 
of the bluffs. Many were already discontented with 
the way things were going on in the train, and some 
one proposed that they all quit and go to chopping 
ties. At one time it seemed as if half the train was 
ready to go but the numbers finally dwindled to six. 
As I have started for Montana there is hardly any 
inducement that would take me from the train—except 
a more expeditious way of travelling. The six boys 
who left us, two from our mess and four from mess 3, 
turned over to Ed, the wagon boss, all they had drawn 
in the way of an outfit. At first I thought we were 
going to have an easy time and lay over until our full 
number was made up again, but the following morning 
the bulls were driven in earlier than ever and yoked 
up as usual. Ed got one new hand, and he and Frank, 
the assistant boss, drove three teams between them, 
and a couple of the boys, two teams each, so we got 
along all right——only a little slower. At another ranch 
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one more driver was obtained. There seems to be 
some difficulty in getting men and the probabilities 
are that they will be paid much more than we are get- 
ting. There has been some talk of striking for $50.00 
a month and I think we will get it. The more, the 
better, for we must have something to live on when 
we get to Virginia City. If our present wages are not 
raised we shall have but very little indeed. It seems 
to be the opinion now that we are not to touch at 
Salt Lake but go right through to Virginia Ciy by the 
Powder River route. Frank has said so quite positi- 
vely only recently. I would like to stop in Salt Lake 
very much indeed, but i shall probably have chances 
enough to go there from Montana. 


Indian Raids and Ranch Ruins 

So far we have not seen a single red-skin except 
about half a dozen some three days out of Nebraska 
City. We have heard stories all along of anticipated 
trouble, and rumors of their intention to sweep out this 
whole valley. Our route for the last few days has 
abounded with vestiges of their presence last fall— 
deserted and ruined ranches are more numerous than 
the inhabited ones. The country looks desolate enough 
anyway. The low mud huts they call ranches occur 
about every six or eight miles so far, their only rede- 
eming feature being their wells, some of which have 
most excellent water that is a real treat on a hot 
and dusty day. In some of them, however, the water 
is strong of alkali. We all camp as near the river 
as possible and use that water. It is as muddy as 
the Missouri, but is said to be not unhealthy. What 
we have drunk in the way of water since we have 
been out would astonish any one accustomed to a bet- 
ter kind. It doesn’t seem to affect me in the least 
yet, though | drink quarts of it daily. 


‘Bull Chips’’ for Breakfast 

Since last Monday I have acted as assistant cook 
with Parish. I have done the most of the work, how- 
ever, but very willingly for I want to do as well as 
possible in that line. I regret now that I have not 
taken a little more interest in the practical details of 
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cookery. A little ingenuity and some common sense, 
however, are of more value, for the means to do with 
are so limited that a professional cook would be more 
lost than we are in getting up a meal. As it is, I 
think we do very well. It would certainly amuse, and 
I think astonish, an eastern person to hear our first 
eall after corralling: It is for fuel for cooking, and 
shouted in stentorian tones—‘‘bull chips,’’ ‘‘bull 
chips,’’ Since leaving Kearny, or thereabouts, we have 
not been able to find any wood whaetver for cooking 
purposes. The universal substitute, and a good one 
too, in dry weather, is the manure of oxen or buffalo 
which we find as dry as tinder and which ignites and 
burns as readily, making a good hot fire in a few mo- 
ments. We detail the men in our mess alternately to 
gather these chips and bring water. Our greatest 
trouble has been the laziness and independence of some 
of the men, making it almost impossible at time to get 
them to do anything. Saturday we had a great ‘‘ blow 
up’’ and Parish and I resigned as cooks amidst much 
‘*G-d d-ng’’ and general swearing all around. It came 
about through the refusal of Billy to go to a well for 
drinking water, considering in this, as in many other 
things, only his own pleasure and convenience. We 
have had a great deal of trouble also with Frenchy, 
in this respect. 


Julesburg in 1866 

Wednesday July 25th. Corralled within 3 miles of 
Julesburg day before yesterday. Laid over during the 
p. m., and cooked beans. Several of the boys went up 
to the town and quite a number expressed a determa- 
tion to leave at this place, some to go down to Denver 
—some to go back and others to go on by other trains 
that are paying more and feeding the men better. Ed 
has succeeded in hiring two or three more hands at 
some $40 or $50 per month and we understand we shall 
get the same. We shall ascertain definitely soon. It 
will make matters look much brighter for a winter’s 
sojourn in Montana. 


Fording the Platte near Julesburg 
Yesterday we got breakfast before yoking up and 
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started for the crossing an hour or so after sunrise. 
Three of the boys are missing and it delayed us con- 
siderably in starting out. It was very hard driving 
and at times I was so vexed and angered that I was 
fairly beside myself. The team ahead of me was with- 
out a driver and as Ed could not attend to it he made 
Emerson and me an offer of a dollar a day each to 
take care of it. We agreed but it made us just double 
work. Passed through Julesburg, a small place of 8 
or 10 houses but the best I have seen since leaving 
the Missouri—real frame houses, two stories and shin- 
gled—and went some 4 or 5 miles beyond where there 
were several trains crossing and preparing to cross. 
We prepared at once to go over. The river here is 
half a mile or so in width and the greatest depth across 
the ford would not exceed 31% or 4 feet in depth. The 
bottom was a quicksand and gravel that made very 
hard pulling. We uncoupled our wagons and put .2 
yoke to each single one. The scene was a lively one. 
The drivers, as a general thing, were minus trousers 
and attired in the light and airy costume of hat and 
shirt only. The bulls when they first enter the water 
are timid and it is extremely hard work to get them 
started—and the yelling—the hooting—the hurrahing 
—and the cracking of the whips of the drivers made 
a very pandemonium. The cattle plunged and tugged 
and geed and hawed and after a deal of trouble pulled 
out of the first plunge from the bank of the stream. 
Clear across the river it was the same—yelling at the 
oxen—‘yaw ho, whoa haw’’ and all the time laying 
on with your very best and might with cudgel or whip. 
At the same time there were crossing a band of Sioux 
Indians, the big braves on their little ponies, squaws 
leading the pack horses and juvenile Sioux paddling 
along in a state of nature. The banks on both sides 
were covered with wagons and groups of drivers col- 
lected together to see the little Indians paddle through 
the water and to chaff the older ones. A little way 
back were quite a number of Indian tepees. The scene 
was one to be remembered and I must try to represent 
it pictorially. 
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Furious Storm at Platte Crossing 
Charlie and I coupled our teams together and first 
took over my lead wagon. It took about two hours. 
We had an awful time to get them through the water 
and could never have done it without a good deal of 
assistance. We next took Charlie’s lead wagon and it 
vas after sunset before we reached the opposite shore. 
A thunder storm was rising and it grew dark rapidly. 
There | was with nothing but shirt and hat, my clothes 
and everything else being in the wagon left behind 
and I disliked the idea of going over again without 
at least getting something to eat or drink. Chilled as 
I was, a little whisky was sighed for, but the ardent 
was not forthcoming. Decided not to go back just then 
but to get supper and then consider whether or not I 
would go over there to sleep and take care of my 
things during the storm that was rapidly approaching. 
Went to work, as I was in my single garment, wring- 
ing wet, and after a good deal of trouble got ‘‘sow 
bellv’’ and coffee with some cold bread. Felt much 
better after 1 had put down about 3 pints of strong 
coffee. The night was chilly but 1 didn’t mind the 
cold. McLane offered to share his wagon with me and 
we bunked in at once. We had no sooner laid down 
than the storm burst upon us with all its fury. We 
had serious apprehensions that it would capsize our 
wagon and really the way it rocked and shook our 
habitation was quite alarming. The rain came down 
in torrents, and the roaring of the thunder and flash- 
ing of the lightning were incessant. An eastern per- 
son has hardly any idea of such a storm. Its force and 
fury is difficult to describe. The lightning illuminated 
everything with the brilliancy of a noonday sun. Hail 
most always accompanies these storms and it hailed 
quite severely on us for a while. We had a buffalo robe 
over us that kept out the rain, but were wringing wet 
with perspiration when we turned out in the morning. 


First Ox Dies on the Road 

Stirred around lively getting breakfast. Maddern 
loaned me an extra pair of the trousers that he had 
until we were ready to enter the water again. Yoked 
up after breAkfast and by noon had all the remaining 
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wagons across and then laid over to give the cattle a 
rest. One of them gave up the ghost during the morn- 
ing—the first so far—but there will be many others, 
probably, before we go much farther. 

Rock and I joined in an agreement that we would 
do all the cooking for the mess under the old condi- 
tions of being excused from herding, greasing, and 
getting wood and water. We think we can run the 
business satisfactorily. Loafed around the trader’s 
shack part of the afternoon. Rock spied a pan on the 
outside that held water for a captive eagle which he 
thought would do for a wash pan—something we had 
long desired. Putting it under his arm he made off 
with it quite innocently. During the p. m. the wagons 
were recoupled and arranged in corral form again. 
Rock and | got up our first meal. Slow work; bull 
chips wet. 


Crossing Lodge Pole Creek 

Thursday July 26th. Rolled out early. Crossed 
Pole Creek five miles out and corralled some 3 miles 
farther on—good water convenient. Some Sioux Ind- 
ians camped near by, a number of them hanging 
around our camp. f'renchy, ever since his scare at 
the time we met a few Otoes near Nebraska City, has 
been very loquacious as to what he was going to do 
when we got among Indians. The boys made him be- 
lieve that he had incurred enmity of one of these Ind- 
ians, who was only waiting around for a chance to 
scalp him. He was actually scared out of his wits and 
went in hiding somewhere until after the Indians were 
gone and it was long before he made his appearance 
after supper. Said he had been out on herd, but Ed 
was right there and said he had not a bigger joke yet 
on him, and the boys made the most of it. 

Friday July 27th. Hauled out early and made two 
drives. Billy was quite sick during the day and kept 
to his wagon until we corralled at night. 

Crossing the Divide to North Platte River 

Saturday July 28th. Reached the point where we 
leave the creek and for 30 miles strike up over a ridge 
where there is no water. Laid over during the after- 
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noon to let the cattle feed and rest. About the time 
we intended hauling out for a night drive over this 
ridge a thunder storm defeated all such intentions. It 
stormed quite furiously for a while and then kept up 
steadily most of the night. Billy and Parish made 
coffee about dusk and with the bread that Rock and 
I had baked, had a good supper. Looked over my 
things, wrote up diary, and played on my flageolet. 
Went to sleep with the rain pattering on the canvas 
and my mind filled with the events of the past. 

Sunday July 29th. Morning bright and cheerful. 
Hauled out a little after sunrise and after following up 
the creek a couple of miles crossed it and struck up 
over the bluffs. Made a drive of some 10 or 20 miles 
and then corralled for 2 or 3 hours. The cattle came 
in afterwards quite on the rampage because they had 
had no water. Hauled out about four and drove until 
10 at night. I was never so tired in all life. The oxen 
needed constant urging so that there was not a mom- 
ent’s let up. It was the intention to drive through to 
Mud Springs, but couldn’t make it and camped within 
four or five miles of there. A full moon shone splen- 
didly and when it rose soon after sunset it presented 
a sight rarely excelled for magnificence. 
Mud Springs Ranch—Court House Rock 

Monday July 30th. Hauled out before sunrise and 
corralled at the Springs by 9 o’clock. The country is 
beginning to change very much in appearance. In- 
stead of the montonous prairies we have had for about 
500 miles it is breaking up into ridges and bluffs, rough 
and rugged, with scarcely any vegetation; but it pres- 
ents variety. Got a distant view, as we were coming 
over the bluffs, of Court House Rock. Hauled out 
again in p. m., and made a hard drive over a bluff to 
a creek the empties into the North Platte. Found good 
water and good feed for the cattle. The road was very 
hard on the cattle, being almost entirely in deep sand. 
Had a hard time pulling into corral. Before we were 
through getting supper a tremenduous thunder shower 
same up and almost defeated our best endeavors. The 
scene we presented was worthy of the pencil of a Rem- 
brandt. It whs soon after sunset and the heavy, mas- 
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sive thunder clouds were lit up with a dull, lurid light, 
reminding one of the infernal regions. It was just 
dark enough for a fire to show up brilliantly. Two or 
three of us hovered over it constantly to protect the 
flame as much as possible from the rain. To make it 
burn faster fat from the frying bacon was occasionly 
thrown into it, the resulting flash lighting up brightly 
our white rubber coats into startling contrast against 
the dark stormy background. After we had attended 
to the needs of all the boys it was pitch dark and we 
had only occasional flashes of lightning to help us. In 
our wagon it was as dark as a pocket and we finished 
our supper entirely by the sense of feeling. It rained 
hard during the night, but we did not get very wet. 


From Court House to Chimney Rock 

Tuesday July 3lst. Out early and made a short 
drive of only 5 miles and then corralled to grease up. 
Made two sketches of Court House Rock. Pulled out 
for another drive in the afternoon. 

Wednesday August Ist. Off quite early and reach- 
ed Chimney Rock. Distances are very deceptive, par- 
ticularly in the case of this rock. The other rocks in 
this neighborhood are quite fantastic. Made several 
sketches. Made another portrait drawing of Ed and 
commenced a water color of the rock for him. Made 
a long drive in p. m., and corralled after sunset. 


Through Scotts Bluff Pass 

Thursday August 2nd. Made two good drives and 
passed more of the queer, fantastic rocks. They re- 
semble castles, palaces, and almost any style of build- 
ing one can imagine. At noon we corralled at a new 
ranch house on the bank of the river, 10 miles from 
Scotts Bluffs, which loom up before us in all its variety 
of outline. In the p. m., we drive up into the pass that 
leads through them. We had one of the steepest and 
worst gulches to drive through we have yet had. Got 
through safely. Had a trying time getting supper. 
When we got the keg out for water to make coffee and 
bread there was not a drop of the precious fluid. The 
nearest water to be had, the river, was fully 3 miles 
away. After some swearing and d-ng among them- 
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selves we finally got some of the boys started for the 
river with buckets. Our boys got back in about 2 
hours, but Major and Charlie from mess No. 1 did not 
get back until after midnight. Got lost. Our camp is 
right in one of the narrowest parts of the pass and the 
walls rise up perpendicularly on either hand. They 
are not very high or extensive, but are quite pictur- 
esque. 


Fort Mitchell and Sioux Indians 

Friday August 3rd. Out quite early and descended 
the Bluffs—passed Fort Mitchell and corralled near the 
river some 6 miles beyond. After we had got through 
the Bluffs I had permission to go back and make a 
sketch of them, afterwards made one of the Fort also. 
On my way back met some Sioux Indians and had a 
talk with them. Arrived at corral about an hour after 
the rest. Made a short drive in p. m., and corralled 
where mosquitoes were thicker than hairs on a ‘‘dorg.’’ 











York County Historical Party at Porcupine Ranch, July 16. 1932. 
Left to right:—Sebastian Gilmore, O. S. Gilmore, County Sur- 
veyor D. W. Hughes, Miss Grace Moore, Addison E. Sheldon, 
W. H. Jackson. 4 
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Crossing Horse Creek 

Saturday August 4th. Reached a ranch on Horse- 
shoe Creek said to be 30 miles from Laramie. Quite 
a number of Indians encamped around in tepees. 

Sunday August 5th. Reached Cold Spring Ranch 
where we found some excellent water. As there was 
no good feed for the cattle we hauled out again and 
made a good drive until quite late passing a train 
that has been ahead of us. 


Near Fort Laramie 

Monday August 6th. Made a good drive and reach- 
ed Cung’s Ranch, 5 miles from the Fort. Everhardy, 
one of partners in the outfit, met us here and during 
the afternoon turned over about 1-3 of our cattle and 
got new ones. I got but one—some of the boys had % 
their teams culled out. Laid over during the p. m. 
Boiled beans and had bean soup and dumplings for 
supper. 
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Plains Archeologists, standing in the center of a sixty feet in 
diameter ancient house site on Behrns Farms, Cass County, 
September 7, 1932. Left to right:—W. Ost, E. E. Blackman, J. C. 
Samms, Clifton Amsbury, Carl E. Guthe, Charles R. Keyes, G. L. 
Waters, Lee Daniels, W. D. Strong, George Lamb, Earl H. Bell, 
S. C. Dellinger, Ed. Murphy, B. C. Refshauge, G. H. Gilmore, 
Alvin McReynolds, Ellison Orr, A. E. Sheldon, A. T. Hill. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN NEBRASKA AND THE 
GREAT PLAINS REGION 


Remarkable Discoveries in 1932—Progress in Exploration— 
Western Plains Conference of Explorers at Lincoln, September 
5-6-7, 1932. 


Exploration of Nebraska for evidences of prehistoric man 
began as far back at least as 1856 when Isaac Pollard, a Vermont 
emigrant homesteader at Nehawka, took notice of burial mounds 
on his farm, excavations in its limestone hills; the extraction of 
flint nodules from the limestone; flint chip work shops where abori- 
gines had converted the flint into edged tools and weapons. In 1901 
the Nebraska State Historical Society, at the special instance of 
J. Sterling Morton and Robert W. Furnas, employed Mr, E. E. 
Blackman to make a preliminary archeological survey of Indian 
sites in the state. In 1907 the discovery by Mr. Robert F. Gilder 
and other of skulls, skeletons and other aboriginal remains at 
depths between five and twelve feet at Long’s Hill, north of Omaha, 
started a nation-wide discussion of the question of preglacial man 
in Nebraska. In 1914-15 Dr. Fred H. Sterns of Harvard University 
made a brief survey of Indian house sites along the Missouri river 
front. His chief discovery was finding remains of Indian house 
sites near Rock Bluff at depth of 12 to 15 feet below the surface. 
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Explorations in western Nebraska made by Harold Cook of Agate 
during the past 15 years have yielded considerable results and 
records. A multitude of minor excavators and “diggers” have 
carried on the search for stone age implements and pottery dur- 
ing the past sixty years. The result of most of this amateur ex- 
ploration were the accumulation of a lot of “specimens,” without 
record of their place of discovery or conditions under which they 
were found. 

In 1930 systematic organization of the search for prehistoric 
evidences of man in Nebraska was begun under the auspices of 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, by the appointment of 
Dr. Carl E. Guthe, of Michigan University, as a general director 
for the Mississippi Valley field. Joined with him in direction of 
the work in Nebraska and the plains region was Dr. W .D. Strong, 
then of the University of Nebraska, now of the Smithsonian at 
Washington. 

Under the plan, the first general conference of plains archeo- 
logists and explorers was held in September, 1931, at Vermillion, 
South Dakota. The attendance was not large, but the interest was 
great. A good beginning was made. The second conference was 
held in Morrill Hall, of University of Nebraska, at Lincoln on 
September 5-6-7, 1932, under a call by a committee appointed at 
Vermillion in 1931 consisting of Earl H. Bell, Lincoln; Chas. R. 
Keyes, Mount, Iowa, and George Wills of North Dakota. Attend- 
ance at this meeting was larger than at Vermillion and the interest 
very much greater. The roll of those present included a group of 
university-trained anthropologists, a larger group of amateur ex- 
plorers and a number of others interested in the general results. 
The recorded list of those present at the Lincoln meetings is as 
follows: 

Clifton Amsbury, Berkeley, California 
Erwin H. Barbour, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Earl H. Bell, Lincoln, Nebraska 

E. E. Blackman, Lincoln, Nebraska 

L. A. Daniels, Gering, Nebraska 

S. C. Dellinger, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Tim Erickson, Villisca, lowa 

R. F. Gilder, Omaha, Nebraska 

G. H. Gilmore, Murray, Nebraska 

Melvin R. Gilmore, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Carl E. Guthe, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

A. T. Hill, Hastings, Nebraska 

Paul A. Jones, Lyons, Kansas 

Horace Jones, Lyons, Kansas 

Charles R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Maurice E. Kirby, Vermillion, South Dakota 
George F. Lamb, Williams, Nebraska 
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Paul Mortensen, Cotesfield, Nebraska 

Edward Murphy, Weeping Water, Nebraska 

Ellison Orr, Waukon, Iowa 

W. A. Ost, Nehawka, Nebraska 

W. H. Over, Vermillion, South Dakota 

B. C. Refshauge, Aurora, Nebraska 

Paul Rowe, Glenwood, lowa 

J. C. Samms, Hastings, Nebraska 

Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebraska 

W. D. Strong, Washington, D. C. 

G. L. Waters, Lincoln, Nebraska 

The first day’s program consisted in the arrangement of ex- 
hibits upon tables. The exhibits were brought in by the individ- 
ual workers. Each exhibit was labeled with its place of discovery 
and descriptive name. Each exhibitor gave a brief account of 
his work during the past year, the nature of his discoveries and 
a discussion of the material which he had on exhibition. Critical 
questions brought out most interesting additional information. 
The entire day was eagerly occupied in examination and discus- 
sion and followed by a reception to members at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Earl H. Bell, 1710 South 25th, Lincoln. 
The second day’s meetings were principally given to addresses 

by Dr. W. D. Strong, Dr. E. H. Barbour of Lincoln; Mr. A. T. 
Hill of Hastings; Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore of the University of 
Michigan; Dr. Chas. R. Keyes of Mount Vernon, Iowa; Mr. Paul 
Rowe of Glenwood, Iowa; Mr. Tim Erickson of Villisca, Iowa; 
Ellison Orr. Waukon, Iowa; Dr. S. C. Dellinger, of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas at Fayetteville. 


Dr. Strong’s Address: 

Dr. Strong gave a brief summary of the prehistoric provinces 

of Nebraska, as derived from prehistoric remains. These include: 
1. The Missouri River Front. 2. The Loup and Platte 
valleys. 3. The Republican and Southwest Area. 4. The 

Sandhill Region. 5. The Western Plains Region. 

The most important discoveries of the past’ years have been 
made at Signal Butte, which is about 22 miles southwest of 
Scottsbluff, an isolated peak of the Wild Cat Mountains. Mr. 
Thomas L. Green, banker of Scottsbluff, first called attention to 
the conditions at this butte. Excavations under the direction of 
Dr. Strong in the summer of 1932 made a vertical cross section 
about 18 feet in depth. At least three separate strata of human 
occupation were found, separated by considerable strata of soil 
deposits showing no human occupation. The testimony of these 
inhabited strata indicated to the explorers a period of perhaps 
10,000 years from the time of the first human occupation until 
the present. These chronological estimates are subject to con- 
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siderable change, but beyond doubt the site indicates a period 
running into thousands of years. 


Comment by Dr. E. H. Barbour 

In Dr. Barbour’s address attention was called to the finding 
of extinct fossil bison in the Custer County region. Professor 
Meserve at Grand Island and Mr. Schultz, graduate student in 
Paleontology of the University Nebraska, found ancient arrow 
points imbedded in the bones of these fossil bison. In the ex- 
cavation at Signal Butte a pile of bison bones was found three 
or four feet deep and an Indian arrow point in the same area. 
The site of these bones at Signal Butte indicates an old river 
channel. These finds were just above the Brule clay. They were 
authenticated by witnesses. Dr. Barbour found no volcanic ash 
or dust in the Signal Butte strata. 


Remarks by Mr. A. T. Hill of Hastings 

Mr. Hill had found square houses and round houses in his 
excavations, some of them, sometimes, in the same area and ap- 
parently the same age. He found house sites of Nebraska cul- 
ture in the form of depressions. On the surface a square house 
appears just as round as a round house. But in excavating and 
finding the original house posts and floor some houses are found 
to be round and some square. In the central part of the state 
housesite depressions are quite slight. Mr. Hill’s method of explor- 
ing a housesite is, first, to locate the fireplace. This is done by bor- 
ing near the center with an auger. From the fireplace as a center 
the house opening is located and the row of posts and post holes 
worked out which shows the structure. The earth should be dug 
down to the hardened floor which is easily determined in some 
cases and difficult in others. Then the entire floor space is worked 
out, the dirt thrown back and the floor examined for post holes, 
caches beneath the floor and prehistoric implements and remains. 
The old plan of opening up a house by trenching is wrong. It 
fails to give an accurate picture or discover what may be hidden 
on the floor and beneath. 

Nebraska culture houses are nearly always on benches, bluffs 
and ridges. By examination of the pottery, implements, ashes and 
animal remains one can discover the relation of the culture of an 
ancient house to the lodges and tribes of the historic period. 


Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, of Michigan 

Dr. Gilmore was called upon to discuss his explorations in the 
Missouri river region and his study of the present day Missouri 
river Indians. He said the type of house was just as important 
as the stone implements in determining the culture. He considers 
the shape of the house stable, being transmitted through many 
generations and consequently there is a real difference between 
square house site people and round house site people. 
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Dr. Keyes, of Iowa 

For ten years and more Dr. Keyes has been carrying on an 
archeological survey of Iowa. Over two hundred pottery produc- 
ing sites have been mapped in Iowa. There is a woodland culture 
made by people who built their houses in the woods. These 
houses have a distinctive type of pottery. The pots were small 
and thin. 


Paul Rowe, of Iowa 

Mr. Paul Rowe, of Glenwood, Iowa presented a working map 
of the discoveries in Mills county. The best Indian areas are 
along the bluffs. Sometimes digging 20 or 25 feet down. Finds 
were skulls, pottery, arrow points, stone axes. Types of pottery 
are characterized by difference in material, some being clay mixed 
with pounded shells, others clay mixed with gravel. Some pots 
were marked by cord impressions about the rim, others with 
grass or basket markings. 

Mr. Tim Erickson of lowa found many stone axes at consid- 
erable depths and of several different types. 


Dr. Orr’s Address 

Dr. Orr of lowa described the great plains region and its re- 
lation to the Mississippi valley. Prehistoric remains are found 
along the top of bluffs in mounds from two to three feet high 
and from sixteen to forty feet in diameter. In upper lowa were 
found “enclosed areas,” consisting of embankments three feet 
high and eight or ten inches wide. Effigy mounds are found in 
the form of bears, eagles and other animals, denoting the abori- 
ginal clan which constructed them. In some places collections 
of skeletons or skulls were found. The original burial had been 
in trees and later the bones were gathered up and buried in bun- 
dles. In the northwest lowa region graves can be found almost 
anywhere if you know where to find them. In these graves are 
pottery, pipes and flints of different sizes, with many skeletons. 
Clay vessels are usually found with the male skeletons. With 
the women’s skeletons articles are usually found which they use 
in their work, awls, needles, etc. Remains which we have found 
are sometimes buried under ten or twelve feet of soil. It requires 
in average sites fifty years to deposit a foot of sediment. Some 
of the remains we found had been buried at least 2,000 years ago. 

Dr. Strong, in further discussion, said that a strip in Nebraska 
is occupied by Sioux culture artifacts and sites. In the upper Re- 
publican valley we have prehistoric Pawnee. The South Dakota 
Indian sites are complicated. Some sites are surely Mandan. 

Prof. Dellinger, of Arkansas, stated that in western Arkansas 
they found pipes of many kinds, some catlinite pipes from the 
South Dakota quarries. Granite stone mauls were found. In 
pottery they had every kind that has been mentioned, many dif- 
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ferent animal forms. There were hoes of yellowest flint. The 
Caddoz» people, relatives of the Pawnee, once occupied that re- 
gion. had dug out 500 or 600 burials. In some of these the 
head was placed to the west, in others toward other points. There 
seemed to be three cultures in Arkansas. 


Third Day- Trip to Rock Bluff and Nehawka 

September 7, last day of the conference, five autos loaded 
with eager members drove east on the O street highway to Union, 
thence to Rock Bluff where Dr. G. H. Gilmore, of Murray, met 
them and with him a party of local enthusiasts and explorers. 
King Hill and Queen Hill are noted land marks rising from the 
Missouri river west shore to a height of 200 to 500 feet. Along 
the crest of these hills, back a few feet from the edge where the 
bluff slopes to the river, is a series of well defined mounds. The 
hills are covered with hard wood timber. Most of it is not over 
fifty years old. 

Under the direction of Dr. G. H. Gilmore several of these 
mounds have been opened this summer. 

It was high noon on Queen Hill. We gathered in a group 
about the principal mound, the Turtle Effigy Mound,—ate a lunch 
which the foresight of Dr. Gilmore had provided. Our eyes 
ranged the Missouri channel for many miles. Far on the lowa 
shore stood the opposing chain of bluffs and beyond them the hills 
of Tabor, site of a Congregational College and early center of 
the anti-slavery forces. The spot where we stood was a noble 
site for the burial of an Indian chief. The imagination pictured 
the scene as it was centuries, milleniums, ago, and wished that the 
solitary skeleton found in the mound might speak, even in the sign 
language, of the past which it had once known. 

Among the citizens who joined us on Queen hill, several of 
whom have been active in local archeological work, were the 
following. 

Fulton Harris, Union, Nebraska 

A. A. McReynolds, Nehawka, Nebraska 
Joe Shera, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 

J. J. Lamb, 1342 E St., Lincoln 


Emil Kopac, of Oshkosh, is one of the extensive grain farmers 
of the high Nebraska plains. He is also one of the most active 
historical explorers and contributors to the State Historical Socie- 
ty collections. During the past year Mr. Kopac followed the old 
Oregon Trail, as nearly as possible, to the Pacific coast and back 
again, writing a series of fascinating letters upon historic locations 
and present conditions. The Historical Society acknowledges with 
deep gratitude a series of handsome enlarged photographs received 
from Mr. Kopac. 
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Turtle Mound, Cass County, from photo by Dr. G. H. Gilmore 


TURTLE MOUND 
In Cass County, Nebraska. 


3y Dr. G. H. Gilmore, of Murray, Nebraska. 


(For over forty years Dr. Gilmore has been a practicing phys- 
ician in Cass County. His personal friendships include most of 
the residents of the region. His intimate knowledge of the Mis- 
souri river front of Nebraska makes him a valuable aid in historic 
exploration. ) 

The study of prehistoric man in Nebraska is made possible 
only from the non-perishable debris of his places of habitation 
which includes house ruins, burial and ceremonial mounds, shop 
sites, bone and flint implements and the various types of pottery. 

The rough scenic bluff lands along the Missouri river in Cass 
county, as well as the broken lands along the Weepirfg Water 
and its tributaries, are rich in the evidence of occupancy by an 
ancient and unknown people. 

In the region of Rock Bluff, an old steamboat town on the 
Missouri river well known in the early history of the state, many 
valuable archeological discoveries have been made, studied and 
recorded. [n June, 1911, the writer and Dr. T. P. Livingston, of 
Plattsmouth, opened the first house site in eastern Cass county, 
on Squaw Creek, at the western boundary of the town. This 
earth lodge proved to be rectangular and had at the center a 
large cistern shaped cache containg many flint implements, a 
clay pile and asmall mortar for grinding paint material. 
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In 1909 Dr. R. F. Gilder, of Omaha, made drawings and gave 
written description of the painted rocks a mile north of Rock 
Bluff. Since then these rocks have been removed for building 
purposes. 

Each summer archeologists are attracted to and explore the 
Walker-Gilmore buried village. This village, one mile south of 
Rock Biuff, is located in the valley which opens to the east into 
the bottom land of the Missouri and through which a ravine has 
cut to the depth of from twenty to thirty feet. In the walls of 
this ravine at a depth of from ten to twenty feet below the sur- 
face are strata of ashes from two inches to a foot in thickness. 
These are house sites and are rich in artifacts. 

Dr. Fred H. Sterns from the Peabody Museum, Harvard 
University, excavated several of these house sites in the summers 
of 1914-15. Along this ravine for an eighth of a mile Dr. Stern 
and party located seventeen house ruins. Since then five addi- 
tional house sites have been exposed. Dr. Stern found in the 
houses opened, the usual flint and bone implements and pottery. 
In addition to this, charred maize, pumpkin and squash seed, also 
the bones of antelope, buffalo and the antlers of elk were found. 

Dr. Sterns, in his description of this village, in his “Strati- 
fication of Cultures in Eastern Nebraska,” claims that this valley 
was thickly populated at different periods and that a thousand 
years is ample time to account for all these human evidence.s 

On the steep bluff just south of this ravine is a row of mounds, 
two of which were opened by Dr. W. D. Strong, but proved to be 
ceremonial mounds and yielded but little archeological material. 

The cemetery of Rock Bluff village is located on a high bluff 
just south of the town and in the heart of a prehistoric village. 
Seven house sites have been located, but only three could be 
worked without disturbing graves. Dr. Strong, with a party from 
the Nebraska State University, opened two of these houses at 
i the cemetery. Each proved to be a rectangular 


the south edge 
house with a south entrance. From a cache holding fifteen bushels 
of ashes, several large pots were removed with bone and flint 
implements. 

From this cemetery, running northeast, is a narrow ridge 
of a high bluff which at the north end dips down into the town. 
Along this ridge are many dome shaped mounds. July 6, 1932, 
in company with Walter Furlong and Joe Shera, residents of 
Rock Bluff, we sounded several of these mounds with a two inch 
auger. At a mound near the northeast corner of a strip of school 
land the auger was stopped by a stone at the depth of thirty 
inches. This mound which was twenty-four feet in diameter was 
then platted in three foot squares and carefully worked. 

By means of three trench north and south it was ascertained 
that the mound contained a floor of lime stone slabs. To make 
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Map of Ancient Indian Sites near Rock Bluff, from sketch 
by Dr. G. H. Gilmore. 


a thorough study of the mound all earth was removed. The up- 
per four inches was black loam underlaid with a grayish yellow 
clay packed. Several broken arrow points and three complete 
points were found. All showed inferior workmanship excepting 
one which was made from a blue and white stratified flint un- 
known to this part of Nebraska and which showed superior work- 
manship. Parts of scrapers, mullers and celts were found. 
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At the eastern border of the stone slabs a mass of human 
bones was excavated. There was no regularity regarding burial. 
The long bones were strewn about the stone floor and one stood 
upright in a crack between the stones. The upper right jaw 
showed the teeth worn smooth to the jaw bone which would 
indicate a grain eater. The teeth and bony sutures of the calvar- 
ium showed this man had lived to a very advanced age. 

When the mound was cleared of all earth the figure of a 
turtle in stone was evident to the most casual observer. This 
turtle figure measured thirteen feet and 9 inches in length and 
ten feet in width. 

The circular outline of the shell with four legs and tail were 
on the same level. A large flat stone surmounted the slightly 
elevated center. The head of the turtle was absent or retracted 
into the shell. 

The stones were water and weather worn and possibly taken 
from a ravine near by where the lime stone ledges were washed 
put. 

What may be interpreted from this effigy of a turtle in stone? 
Dr. Strong says it is the only mound he has seen in the plains 
area that has had a meaning. 

Francis LaFlesche, in writing of the Omaha, says: “For in- 
stance, amongst the Omaha, Osage, Kansa and Quapaws a turtle 
group is found as a subgens of each tribe, and in each instance 
its members are keepers of the turtle rites of the tribes.” 

The turtle rites were observed by the agricultural class and 
practiced prior to 1500. The form of a turtle was outlined and the 
sod cut out. The ceremonies connected with this- figure were to 
secure rain and dispel storms. 

In the town of Rock Bluff, on Fourth street, a house site 
has been worked out and below this two large caches were found 
with many potsherds of the incised type. 

The Rock Bluff region abounds in house sites and mounds 
which have not as yet been touched. 





0 
EARTH LODGE RUINS OF INDIAN HABITATION ON 
ROSE CREEK IN THAYER COUNTY. 
(Presumably Pre-Historic.) 
By George F. Lamb 

Rose Creek is a tributary of the Little Blue River which emp- 
ties into the Republican River about 100 miles to the Southeast 
of this location. If you are familiar with the legal description 
of your premises or the locality in which you live you may easily 
locate where this Indian Village is situated when you learn that 
it is on Section 29, Town 1 North, Range 1 West of the 6th 
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Rose Creek Earth Lodge Site on Lamb Farm, after excavatien 
Large holes are caches, small ones are holes for posts 


supporting roof. 


Principal Meridian, a line from which survey is reckoned, east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Rose Creek in the earlier days, before the surrounding prairies 
were broken up and erosion of the fertile fields began, was a 
beautiful, spring fed stream with rock bottom and on its banks 
grew a fair growth of timber, which had survived the prairie fires 
of days prior to the entrance of the earliest settlers of 1865 in 
this particular region. 

This stream naturally afforded a supply of water, and on its 
banks a growth of timber which was necessary for the comforts 
of the nomadic aborigine. Evidently something was found in this 
particular location which was desirable to a portion of a band of 
some Indian tribe, and in consequence a village was here located. 
Theugh to the earliest settlers hereabouts all evidences of such a 
village site had been entirely erased, presumably for centuries, as 
a study of the earth strata indicates. Any indication of earth 
roof structure lies from 25 inches to 36 inches below the farm 
soil level, and in some instances the floor levels are 48 inches 
below the soil surface level. During the past 30 years the course 
of this stream has changed somewhat due to the banks of the 
creek; which supported large and heavy trees; sliding into the 
creek during Wet and flooding seasons. In years past it has been 
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noted that indication of Indian habitation has existed at some 
prior time, along this stream. Evidences such as pot sherds and 
other artifacts had been taken from the banks where exposed by 
washing action of the flood waters. These indications were re- 
ported to the State Historical Society, but not a great amount of 
investigation was made until the spring of 1932 when indication 
was found in a field adjacent to Rose Creek, which had been 
brought to the surface by rodents and gophers. 

This investigation consisted of an excavation about 30 inches 
deep, which was to the floor level of an earth lodge ruin. reveal- 
ing many artifacts and utensils of an ancient people. The Ne- 
braska State Historical Society was informed of this find, as was 
Mr. A. T. Hill, of Hstings, Nebraska, a Director of the Society. 
Mr. E. E. Blackman and Mr. I. E. Jones, representing the State 
Historical Society, and Mr. A. T. Hill of Hastings, Archaeologist 
of the Plains Indians and ardent supporter of the State Historical 
Society, arrived on the same day, and a preliminary survey of 
the situation was made. It was decided that this find was an 
Indian house ruin. On this date, May Ist, an earthen vessel was 
removed which had been badly frost cracked. The base of this 
vessel rested 33 inches below the surface of the ground. Later 
it was placed in the hands of an expert who restored it to its orig- 
inal form which proved to be a beautiful complete specimen, 14 
inches in diameter. Work continued from this date on, inter- 
vals, with the wonderful cooperation of Mr. Hill and Mr. Samms, 
until this House site was completely excavated. It is approxim- 
ately 40 feet square with an entrance way 22 feet long. Dr. W. D. 
Strong, of the Smithsonian Institute with his field party visited this 
Ruin and concluded that it was “a PAWNEE EARTH LODGE 
RUIN, which had an earth roof approximately 14 inches thick 
covering same, and likely pre-historic, as no metal objects or glass 
of any description was found in the site.” This would indicate 
that these early people had made no contacts with early traders 
or travelers who did have metal objects and glass beads which 
they exchanged for pelts and robes. 

These early people were agriculturalists as well as hunters 
as evidenced by the implements of stone, bone and shell. Eighteen 
scapula (shoulder blade) of Bison was found in House Site No. 
1, (one of which is fossilized materials). These are shaped into 
picks and hoes. These implements show indications of being 
hafted with handles for use in their field and garden. Charred 
corn cobs were found as evidence of agricultural material. Clam 
and oyster shells with perforations were found. Bone awls and 
other objects of bone were discovered indicating their use as per- 
forators and implements. 

Many flint objects, as snub nose scrapers, celts, arrow points, 
knives, drills, of different shapes and designs was found. Grinders, 
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pulverizers, sweat stones and other crude stone objects, as well as 
a limestone pipe was discovered. 

Six cache pits and a few smaller cache pockets on the surface 
of the floor were located and excavated which yielded many 
objects, one of the caches being lined with flat stones, both bot- 
tom and sides. Two stone tables elevated slightly above the 
floor level at either side of the entrance which was left intact are 
located in this house ruin. Seven almost completely restorable 
vessels (earthen) were found, and approximately 400 differently 
designed Rim sherds from different vessels were found in the soil 
structures of the house ruin, and almost bushels of pottery sherds. 
The tempering materials used in the pottery is principally grit or 
sand and some mica. A few unusual pieces of decorated ware 
were found and some broken vessels with loop handles. 

The roof and entrance to this dwelling was supported by 
about 150 posts as evidenced by the charred remains of the posts 
or the post mould in the post holes. The fire place is almost 
exactly in the center of the house ruin. It is problematical as to 
how the trees were felled which were used in the construction of 
this house as no stone axes were found. 

Later, upon further exploration, a number of other house 
ruins were located, one of which is in progress of excavation. 
This second house ruin is approximately 32 feet in diameter and 
is semi-round. It has yielded no earthen vesseds, although about 
200 Rim sherds of different design have been found. Many arrow 
points, celts, scrapers stone anvils, one ground axe, many awls, 
no scapulas, a few shells with perforations, a few shell disc beads, 
one shell pendant, two bone fish hooks, and other materials as 
grinders, pulverizers, a pipe and such materials usually found in 
such ruins. No Metals or Glass were found. 

I find this work very interesting, personally, when pursued 
in a systematic and scientific manner. I may have one of the 
earth lodges restored in the near future, as most of the material 
is easily available. This Village ruin has created a great amount 
of interest among the public, and the schools of the adjoining 
territory are requesting permission to visit and ‘study the remains 
of a former human habitation; whose customs and habits can 
only be visualized and pondered by those who study and read of 
today. 
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THE RUINS OF A PREHISTORIC HOUSE IN 
HOWARD COUNTY, NEBRASKA 
By A. T. Hill, Hastings, Nebraska 
In the fertile valley of the North Loup, on the banks of Mun- 


son Creek, three miles west of Elba, is the enjoyable farm home of 
Wm. Lehn and family. Through the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Lehn we were invited to enter the Pre-Columbian home of the 
farmer who lived on this land in the days for which we have no 
written record. The roof had fallen in long years ago, not the 
slightest part of the walls remained, yet to Mr. Lehn and sons 
this house was discernable by the dark depressed circle and elon- 
gated doorway of the lodge. 

On former visits to the Lehn home I had expressed my belief 
that an early Indian village might be found on their farm and had 
answered to the best of my ability all their questions as to the 
most satisfactory method of excavating a prehistoric house site. 
I was very pleased to accept their invitation to come up and work 
with them during the period of any such excavation. In accord- 
ance with such a plan Mr. J. C. Samms of Hastings, Ivan E. Jones, 











Prehistoric House Site on Lehn Farm, just after excavation. 
Mr. Wm. Lehn in center, one of the Lehn boys in each corner. 


assistant Superintendent of the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
and myself, arrived at the Lehn home on September 12, 1932. Here 
on the west half of the northeast quarter of section 11, range 7, 
township 15, Mr. Lehn and sons had opened the doorway of this 
ancient lodge and removed the dirt to within three or four inches 
of the floor level. Over the line of post holes they were down to 
where evidence of the old posts began to show and had a number 
of them marked. 

A very beautiful piece of work it was, which delighted us, not 
only for the large amount of careful work they had done in remov- 
ing the dirt. but especially because they had stopped work at this 
point so as not to destroy any of the evidence, which might yield 
knowledge of its former occupapts, and awaited our arrival. 

bt 
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Here fifteen yards south of the twelve foot bank of Munson 
Creek, which has since changed its course to about one hundred 
yards north, was the old house site. The lodge was of the square 
house type, measuring 27 feet from east to west and 33 feet from 
north to south. The 76 post holes located showed the east and west 
wall lines to run almost true north and south. The entrance faced 
the south. The floor was level, as shown by use of the surveyor’s 
transit. Its variation in depth from the present surface was eight 
inches on the north to 22 inches on the west and south. This 
difference was caused by the north slope on which the house was 
built. In the center of the house were the four center poles, form- 
ing a square surrounding the fire place, which was 42 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches deep. 

There was nothing found to indicate contact with the white- 
man. No evidence of the use of horses. These things and the gen- 
eral condition of the ruins and the surrounding territory very 
strongly evidence a thriving village here when Columbus discovered 
America. These rolling lands, skirting the banks of Munson Creek, 
with its numerous shaded rills furnishing excellent stalking places 
for game, in the center of rich grazing territory, would have been 
an ideal home for primitive man. 

The house was evidently destroyed by fire, soon after being 
vacated, or the occupants had been successful in removing all their 
desired belongings before the house burned down. There were 
no pots in pot holes, no whole vessels of any kind, or useful im- 
plements of any consequence, and the ground was well mixed 
with charcoal. 

One of the important finds in the house was a ground, granite 
celt, a type very uncommon in this territory, though abundant 
east of the Missouri river, Numerous pieces of broken pottery 
and some pieces of flint were found. Four caches were unearthed, 
ranging in size from 16 inches across and 24 inches deep to 36 
inches across and 44 inches deep. The top part of all of these 
was filled with the charcoal-mixed roof material indicating their 
use by the occupants of this house. 

Cache number one was slightly jug shaped, with rounded bot- 
tom, 40 inches across and 38 inches deep. The first 18 inches was 
filled with the dark dirt mixed with charcoal, broken flints and 
pottery. The remaining 20 inches was full of very fine white ashes, 
containing very little charcoal. In the ashes were found an arrow 
shaft straightener, made of Elk horn, some nice potsherds and 
flint chips and several charred grains of corn, indicating that the 
people who lived here so many years before were of the agricultural 


class. 

The other three caches yielded broken pieces of pottery, flint 
chips and the charcoal-mixed dirt, no ashes, From this material 
and their size we were able to tell they were caches from which 
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the family had evidently been able to remove all desirable material 
before the house came down. 
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New Types of Indian Flint at Stinking Water. These are different 
from any hitherto found in Nebraska. Mr. Olmsted suggests 
they might be used for buffalo robe “buttons.” 


ANCIENT INDIAN VILLAGE ON STINKING WATER 
By R. E. Olmsted, Imperial, Nebraska 


For some time I have been deeply interested in the old Texas 
Trail, and have studied its relation to the early history of western 
Nebraska. This interest and study has been shared by two friends 
of mine, Nelson Burham and Leland Peterson, who join with me 
in making this report on another project. 

During the spring of 1931 we were engaged in retracing the 
route of this great highway of the past as its tortuous path route 
wound along the Stinking Water, in eastern Chase County. At 
the time this report begins, we were trying to locate the site of a 
certain cattle camp on the Texas Trail. There was a difference of 
opinion among us, as to the exact spot occupied by the log trading- 
post and saloon, so we sought further information from an old 
ranchman who had lived in this community for many years. 
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Yes, he knew the place—right at the north end of the old 
Indian camp, about a hundred yards east of the creek. And in 
this way we were directed to the most extensive Indian village 
site I have ever seen, from which we have already gathered a 
large and varied collection of Indian implements, weapons and 
ornaments. There is abundant evidence that much more material 
will be found and our only hope is that some of it will prove to be 
of value in determining the history of pre-historic peoples in 


Nebraska. 


A Large Prehistoric Village 

This village (or city) site is located on the North Fork of the 
Stinking Water, a beautiful, spring-fed creek of clear water, not- 
withstanding its name, which flows southeasterly between parallel 
files of high bluffs and joins the Republican River near Culbertson. 
The valley, at this point, spreads out to three times its normal 
width, forming a broad, level bench which seems to be surrounded 
by a circle of distant hills. The main village as occupied an area 
of about 150 acres on this bench but extensions to the principal 
site reach over three miles up and down the valley. 

Nature provided an ideal setting for this settlement of native 
Americans. From a high bluff at the west one may survey the 
whole region—one lone sentinel could have guarded the entire 
village from the approach of enemies. Rich grazing lands of the 
bison and antelope lie in every direction from the camp. (I may 
state that we are only a few miles from the hunting grounds of 
Grand Duke Alexis and William F. Cody.) The bench land is well 
drained and its edge declines sharply to the bed of the Stinking 
Water, thus affording a most convenient water supply. 

Much of our spare time this summer has been spent at the 
site of this village. Of course, only the most superficial explora- 
tion has been made as yet. The extent of the village has been 
pretty well outlined; the surface of the soil has been examined and 
all the material that has been exposed through cultivation was 
removed; a few test-holes have been dug and some material re- 
covered from them, giving promise that burial grounds and other 
caches of relics will, very likely, be disclosed. 


Evidence of Long Occupation 

The soil upon which this village stood seems almost saturated 
with flint chips, bone fragments, broken pottery and clam-shells, 
and bright-colored stones to a depth of from twelve to twenty 
inches. In some places, the soil has been disturbed to a greater 
depth. Tons upon tons of material must have been packed into 
camp, for the manufacture of implements and weapons of every 
description, to have left so much debris. Broken pots and pans 
of clay give mute testimony to thousands of domestic battles, and 
whole herds of bison have contributed the bone dust that permeates 
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the soil. Though this site has been farmed for many years, the 
locations of scores of dwellings may plainly be seen and the ashy 
texture of the soil be noted. 


Over Five Thousand Artifacts 

Among the more than five thousand specimens already collected 
from this field are the rather rare and unusual articles illustrated 
herewith. We have not received a definite classification of these 
pieces which, as you see, are essentially small, beautifully worked 
shafts of flint. They are oval, triangular, lozenge or square of 
cross-section, and range from one to about three inches in length. 
They vary considerably in design. Some are pointed at both ends 
while others have a chisel-shaped tip on one end. Many pieces 
have from one to four knobs neatly executed along the edge 
3ut all of them show evidences of wear and polish. Whether 
these articles are implements or weapons or ceremonial pieces I 
do not know but, until a better name is found, I have chosen to 
call them safety-pins. 


No White Implements Found 

It is a significant fact that no steel implements, or other evi- 
dence of contact with the white man, have been found. This ter- 
ritory was first settled by white men in the early seventies and the 
cowboys who rode the Texas Trail drove cattle over the site of 
this village a few years later. I have talked with several of these 
pioneers and not a one has any remembrance or knowledge of the 
period of its occupancy even though there were many Indians liv- 
ing in this territory at that time. 

Judging from the preliminary work of the past summer, we 
feel that further exploration of this Indian village and the adja- 
cent territory will add some new facts to the history of the early 
Indian tribes in Nebraska. We are even hopeful that we may 
find definite traces that a more ancient people once inhabited this 
same spot. 

So we close our report in the confident expectation that an- 
other year’s labor, and the cooperation of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, will yield further knowledge from the West. 


ty 
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THE PICTURE ROCKS OF TABLE ROCK 





The original “Table Rock” was on the hill about one-half mile 
east of present Table Rock Village. It was one of the “balanc- 
ing rocks,” frequently found where geological conditions favor— 
a large, smooth, flat rock, balanced horizontally on a round stone 
leg much smailer than the top. This rock caught the fancy of the 
white settlers and was adopted as the name of the first village 
laid out in 1855. At some date, not fixed with historical accuracy, 
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Picture Rock with Hieroglyph, Table Rock 


the Table Rock pedestal was undermined and the table crashed 
and disappeared as a conspicuous feature of the landscape. 

The forested hill and the rocky ledge fronting the Nemaha 
river valley still abide. The tract of land, some years ago, became 
the property of Rev. Peter Van Fleet, a widely known minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal church ,now a resident of Lincoln. The 
tract is an ideal place for a summer camping or picnic grownd. 
It combines the elements of large and small trees, blue grass sod, 
rocky hillside and hill top, river front, supply of pure clear water, 
nearby highway and fine view of the town of Table Rock across 
the Nemaha river. Under the name of Van Fleet Park the place 
became popular. 

About 1930 Rev. Thomas N. Russell, pastor of the Christian 
church at Table Rock, led an active boy scout movement. This 
scout band and leader explored the Nemaha river, woods and hills 
thoroughly. They camped in the woods, cleared up the under- 
brush, and made the valley ring with the merry voices and laughter 
of boyhood. 

As the underbrush disappeared and the rocky hillside came 
into clearer vista the workers began to study the peculiar shapes 
of the boulders and ledges. Resemblances to animal and human 
forms appeared Continuing study of the rocks at different dis- 
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tances and angles seemed to make some of these shapes more 
distinct. 

When Mr. Russell became convinced that many of these rocks 
had been carved into their shapes by prehistoric men he called in 
his fellow citizens to confirm his observations. Most of them 
ridiculed his ideas. Some conceded that the rocks were remarkable 
in their shapes, but most people regarded them as freaks of nature. 

At this stage Mr. Russell called at the State Historical rooms 
in Lincoln with photographs and a few fragments of rock. In 
January, 1932, Editor F. H. Taylor, of the Table Rock Argus, was 
invited to present a discussion of the subject with lantern slides 
at the annual historical meeting. (Mr. Russell had moved to 
Oklahoma and could not be reached.) Mr. Taylor was plainly a 
skeptic upon the human origin of any of the rocky forms. He 
has been continuously a newspaper publisher at Table Rock more 
than forty years. 

Meanwhile Mr. Russell made a trip to the Indian tribes of 
New Mexico. Here he showed his photographs. The pictures 
were recognized by prominent, intelligent Indians as true Indian 
handiwork. Their origin and meaning were explained from Indian 
folk lore. Many animal forms and features were pointed out by 
the Indians which had escaped white observation. 

In June, 1932, Mr. Russell returned from Oklahoma. He 
induced the editor of this magazine to pay a day’s visit to Van 
Fleet Park and study the forms there found. Some of the forms 
had undeniable evidence of human handiwork. Many of them 
seem to be wholly or partly the work of Nature. But the longer 
one studies this remarkable open air art gallery the more evident 
the touch of the human hand appears. 

The Nebraska History Magazine, therefore, gives to the pub- 
lic the story of Van Fleet Park at Table Rock and therewith 
pictures from a few of the many photographs taken there. It 
also prints letters from Mr. Russell setting-forth his own idea 
and information secured by him. Visitors to the park will be 
well rewarded by a camping ground of rare beauty as well as by 
a study of some of the most remarkable picture rocks in the 


land. 


Cartersville, Oklahoma 
July 25, 1932 
Dear Doctor Sheldon: 

The boys and I certainly enjoyed our visit with you and your 
explanations of the workings of nature as well as the results of 
the combined work of man and nature. 

I am giving, in accord with your request, a brief story of my 
experience and findings in connection with what I am naming as 
below, 
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An Ancient Ceremonial Ground. 

On the Dr. Peter Van Fleet farm near Table Rock, Nebraska, 
and in a beautiful natural park, are the remains of an ancient 
ceremonial ground. 

Judging by the markings and the best information to date, this 
Ceremonial ground dates back to or ante-dates the days of the 
New Mexico Cliff Dwellers. 

In February, 1930, it was my privilege to become pastor to a 
small Church at Table Rock. Some thereafter, in search of a 
play ground for the boys and girls, the scouts in particular, I was 
shown a small cave in a sandstone cliff. 

The cave has been a center of attraction since and seems to 
have been an important factor in the days of pre-historic wor- 
shipers. 

The boys and I cleared the land in front of the cave. The 
amphitheater lay of the land makes an ideal play ground or 
Church ground. 

On Easter Sunday of 1930 we re-enacted the resurrection of 
Jesus. Only a small group was present, but the beauty of it ap- 
pealed to me so much that I began immediately for the next 
Easter. 

On Easter Sunday of 1921 three hundred twelve cars and pro- 
bably fifteen hundred people were in the park at sunrise. Then it 
was that the music reverberated among the hills and across the 
Nemaha Valley to Table Rock, revealing the acoustic properties 
of the natural park. 

Prof. Wilson, of Wilson Studio, Pawnee City, was there with 
a camera. On the points of the hills are sandstones harder 
than the cliff. These have been changed by erosion and the hand 
of man. The camera revealed markings that, with few exceptions, 
had previously been unobserved. 

The clearing of the ground had given opportunity to study 
these rocks from a distance. When, later, I announced to the 
public that I believe each rock had had a peculiar significance to 
a very ancient civilization, it was a huge joke. People said that 
I was crazy. Intead of helping any more they pointed a finger 
of scorn at me. 

However, Prof. Everett Samuelson, Cyril Perdue, John Tom- 
ek, Jr., and I took a vacation. In our sight seeing we went to 
“The Puye Cliff Dwellers” near Espanola, New Mexico. 

I was agreeably surprised to find a similar condition. One 
rock picture high on the cliff was pointed to with pride by the 
guide (an educated Indian paid by the government) as “the pic- 
ture of our ancient Rain God.” 

After our tour with him I studied over much more of the 
government reserve. Many designs were helps in my later study 
at Table Rock. In the presence of John Tomek and Cyril Perdue 
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I showed “Chief Tomo,” the guide, some of the pictures taken 
near Table Rock. He said, “You have been where my ancestors 
or their relatives lived. Where did you get those?” On being 
told, he said, “Those markings were made thousands of years ago.” 

The rain god picture was shown. He explained that there is 
or was a lake close, that turtles, bats, serpents and toads were 
chiefs over the lake. “The horned toad is big chief,” said he, 
“because he eats so many insects and if swallowed by a snake, he 
roots out.” 

When asked if his ancestors were cannibals, he laughed and 
said, “You must have found our ceremonial stone on which we 
give the closing part of the initiation of boys into manhood.” 

When shown the photograph of the stone that I had thought 
of as a place of human sacrifices, he laughed again and said, 
“You should find a cave near. Our folk isolate the boys approach- 
ing manhood, give them special food and instructions for a period 
of months. The same is done at Taos Pueblo. In ancient days, 
tradition says, they were isolated a year or more. In the closing 
part of the ancient initiation they were undressed and thrown 
into a lake. They were then placed on a ceremonial stone like the 
one of which you have a photograph. Small stones were used 
to peck on the large one. Dust was created and then rubbed into 
the pores of the skin. When the young man shone from such 
treatment holy water taken from a special basin on a rock near 
and sent by the rain god for the occasion, was sprinkled on them. 
They were then released as men among men of the tribe.” 

The cave is the one around which our activities had centered. 
The basin for holy water had been found and named “Turtle Back 
Wash Basin.” 

He said, “You should be able to find lots of images of snakes, 
bats, frogs, turtles and such, because they played an important 
part in the lives of the people and are held as sacred by our old 
people of today.” 

On returning to Table Rock I explained my discovery in the 
light of my information, to M. 13. Johnson. We used his team 
more than a week clearing brush and dirt from the sand stone cliff. 

I shall mention only a few more of my entire findings. Near 
the cave are several interesting rocks, including one combina- 
tion that from different points of view is a bear, a toad, reptiles, 
a flying monster and other things. At the foot of the hill below 
the cave is one on which the camera revealed the face of a buffalo 
cow, calf and a male, a ram, a ewe and a lamb, an owl, a man, 
two wild cats, a fox, an opossum, a woman with a baby on her 
back, besides pictures of other things. Higher and in the sand 
stone cliff is a great stone face. I had shown the picture of these 
(before we had cleared the dirt away from them) to Chief Tomo 
of Puye. 
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He said, “The cow protects the calf. The male protects her. 
The ewe protects the lamb. The ram protects her. The woman 
protects her baby. The man protects her and the domestic ani- 
mals from the wild beasts. The great stone face is not a man 
but a super-man. Our way to think of God is in terms of a good 
man. So above all, is God.” 

Space will not permit me to describe the entire eighty acres. 
For the last year I have been away from Table Rock except when, 
on June 25th, Monroe Weece of Keota, Oklahoma, Clarence 
Young of Westville, Oklahoma, and I took you, Dr. Sheldon, to 
see this wonderfully preserved ancient ceremonial ground. 

You know the results of our trip. I certainly appreciate 
your courtesies, recognizing your standing among men and women 
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Animal Forms and Faces at Table Rock, from sketches 


by Rev. T. N. Russell. 





of learning. I have neglected other things but left nothing un- 
done that I could do to find out the meanings attached to this 
picturesque amphitheater. 


Yours for co-operation, 
THOS. N. RUSSELL, 
3.0. A: Mt. B.5S.,. of Zé, A. B., 
Gold Medal for Debate. Teach- 
er, Preacher, Scout Master. 
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Additional letters from Mr. Russell, dated August 8, and 
September 26, 1932, give further results of his studies at Van 
Fleet Park. He is still engaged in clearing up the park and 
finding new faces and figures in the rocks. Among his visitors 
this summer are boy scout companies, prominent citizens and an 
Indian from Oklahoma. 


The Oldest Nebraska Newspaper Editor 
Veteran Nebraska Editor Lou W. Frazier, of the Fillmore 
Chronicle, writes a letter to correct the statement made in the last 
issue of this magazine that A. B. Wood of the Gering Courier is 
the oldest newspaper publisher in continuous service on one 
newspaper in Nebraska. The day this letter was received Editor 
A. B. Wood was present in the Historical Society rooms in the 
State Capitol. The letter was read to Senator Wood and received 
his assent. Editor Frazier’s statement is here given as an histor- 
ical statement: 
“Years ago it was conceded and publicly declared by the 
State Press Association that my continuous years of owner- 
ship and editing of the same Nebraska newspaper, in the same 
town, was unequaled. My service on the paper started, in 
December 1883. I became owner and publisher July 1, 1885— 
more than forty-seven years ago. There has never been a 
day since that date that I have not retained the connection, 
and the newspaper has not missed a single issue.” 


ray 
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AN ILIAD OF EARLY NEBRASKA 
By Edward Manley 
(Henry R. Corbett, of Chicago, was State Superintendent of 
Nebraska Schools 1895-97. He is a member of Nebraska State 
Historical Society. From him the following letter, introduction 





and manuscript has recently been received.) 
Chicago, July 14, 1932. 
Dear Dr. Sheldon: 

Recently I wrote you, transmitting for the archives of the 
Society, a paper by Mr. Edward Manley entitled, “A Day that is 
Dead,” on early life at Lincoln, Nebraska. I regret now to advise 
you that Mr. Manley departed this life recently, and I am enclosing 
herewith a biographical note which might well be attached to his 
paper. 

I might add that I think it quite deserving of your attention 
whether or not it would be well to find a place in the publication 
of the Society at an early date, for edited selections from his paper, 
together with a note regarding the writer. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY R. CORBETT. 
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State Capitol at Lincoln, 1869. From Photo collection of 
President C. E. Perkins of Burlington Railroad. 


IN MEMORY OF EDWARD MANLEY 


Late Educator and Principal in Chicago City Schools and teache1 
of Economics and History in Englewood High School. 


By H. R. Corbett 


Mr. Manley was the son of Samuel Manley, professor of Greek, 
one of the five men that made up the faculty of the University of 
Nebraska when that new institution was first founded. The father’s 
health became impaired and he soon resigned. The family lived at 
Lincoln only these few years. The little son was then less than 
twelve years old. His subsequent memories of those years are 
recorded in a delightful paper before the Chicago Literary Club 
entitled “A Day That is Dead.” 

Mr. Manley was from a long line of pioneer ancestors. The 
name of one of them appears repeatedly in Washington’s diary as 
a member of his hunting parties. 

Edward Manley was a quite scholarly man of countless friend- 
ships. He was an eminent teacher with qualities of mental alert- 
ness, quiet dignity, delightful humor and wonderful kindliness. He 
was a membér of the University Club, the Quadrangle Club, the 
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Chicago Literary Club and the Harvard Club. He passed away 
very suddenly on the operating table at Mayo Brothers’ Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota on May 15, 1932. 

Mr. Manley was a graduate of Harvard where he distinguished 
himself by winning honors in the classics, at the age of seventeen. 
He filled the position of catcher on the Harvard nine and played 
tackle, end and full-back on the football team during his four years 
at college. Besides these major sports, track, tennis, and golf 
claimed him as an enthusiast. 

While at Harvard, he specialized in constitutional and eco- 
nomic history and political science, in which subjects he received 
his master’s degree a few years after graduation. 

A lively interest in Language was always maintained by Mr. 
Manley. He edited for school use a number of plays, and stories 
in French and German. Some of these were used in his own alma 
mater. A civics book, “The Pursuit of Happiness,” was also written 
by him. Mr. Manley was best known at Englewood, however as 
a teacher of economics. 

Mr. Manley was greatly interested in war activities in the 
school during the world war, and also served on the board of 
instruction of the local draft board. 

Mr. Manley came to Englewood in September, 1900, and with 
the exception of two years, 1902 to 1904, when he was principal 
of New Trier High school, had been teaching here until the time 
of his death. 
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PAPER READ AT THE CHICAGO LITERARY CLUB 


By Edward Manley 
on 
January 25, 1932 





[Author’s Prologue: 

It should be generally understood that I am pinch hitting here 
this evening. Please count me fortunate if I am hit with a 
pitched ball, for I see no other way of getting as far as first base. 

This paper is an attempt at a new kind of historical writing 
that up to this time, so far as I know, has been cultivated on only 
one island in the world. Please bear with me as I make my first 
experiment in this new sort of writing known as impersonal 
biography.] 


“A DAY THAT IS DEAD” 


The Arrival 

It was morning and the family had arrived in the city that 
was to be their home. They had come by train, which was of the 
sort you remember—a little black sleeping car at the rear, the rest 
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of the cars that lemon-colored canary yellow such as we now see 
in (the case of coaches) on the North-Western. 

The family went to the house that was almost ready for them 
on M Street. The house was new, so new that in fact the work- 
men were not out yet. Near the house, too near by our standards, 
on the shallow lot, was a new stable; for in those days every family 
kept a horse and in some cases a cow. The horse was on the way, 
under its own steam, being driven by a student, Mr. Mitchell. 


The Animals 

In due time Mr. Mitchell appeared with Kit. That was the 
horse. She should have been called Skit because of her decided 
lack of composure either at will or under new condition. 

There was a cow, a creamy white creature plentifully marked 
in front with small red spots like constellations. And this was a 
part of the way of living in town in those days, even though the 
home was established almost under the shadow of the state univer- 
sity. 

In time there came a little white poodle, nobody knows from 
where. Perhaps he was in bad at home. Perhaps he felt the pion- 
eering urge. Be that as it may, the youngest member of the family 
adopted him and named him Johnny. But Johnny did not fit into 
the domestic economy. One day, in school hours, he was taken 
out on the boundless prairie and was given his last lunch. His 
appetite was his downfall. It was not till years later that the 
youngest member of the family learned of Johnny’s fate 


The University 

A block away from the home was the university, the one 
building set back a short distance from the street. The university 
was new and the building was new. In a few weeks students ar- 
rived for the opening of the first session. The Governor of the 
new state had already appointed the board of regents and they 
had selected the beginning of a faculty, which consisted of five 
members. At the rear of the building was a wing in which was 
the assembly hall, which in those days had to be called the chapel. 
Here the faculty met the incoming students. 


The State Capitol 

The town was the capital of the state. Already there was a 
state house, called the capitol, an interesting and rather impressive 
limestone building with a dome. In its legislative halls were in- 
troduced bills later to appoint by law a date two weeks earlier 
than the accepted one for Groundhog Day and to fix by statute 
the ratio between diameter and circumference at 1 : 3 exactly. 

The university building was interesting. The mansard was 
covered with slate in various colors. Broken slates still were to 


be found and the pieces treasured. The flat parts of the roof were 
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covered tin, which was taken off periodically by cyclones and land- 
ed some miles away on the agricultural farm or wherever that 
particular wind listed and listing was one of the best things those 
winds did. 


The Basement 

The basement of the building, in which the furnaces were, was 
as full of pipes and tubes as a major operation. But the heating 
was never quite a success when the wind blew, and it blew most 
of the time in cold weather. The basement also contained cisterns 
which conserved a much-needed water supply, and was much used 
by the various departments of science. We can understand without 
explanation why it would serve quite well in the dissection of 
buffalo carcasses which were brought in from time to time. Also 
fossils from the Bad Lands or from some recently discovered 
cache were unpacked here and prepared for permanent exhibition 
up stairs in what was called the Museum. Once the scientific 
world was rocked by the discovery of fossil remains of plesio- 
saurus in the western part of the state. This find reached the 
Museum and was laid on the floor on newspapers and was much 
photcgraphed. 


The Foundation 

The building was of brick except the foundation, which was 
of local brown sandstone. Its resistance varied from inch to inch. 
Someimes it had the qualities of granite and then those of lump 
sugar. It might crumble at the touch or it might resist blows of 
the hammer. This uneven quality soon betrayed itself in the 
foundation, and the building was rapidly becoming unsafe. So 
they decided to give the university a new foundation. Short square 
timbers were brought and hundreds of jackscrews. Workmen put 
the timbers and jacks in place and raised the building slightly 
off the old foundation. Thus did the frontier contribute its share 
toward the elevation of learning. By taking a section at a time 
they replaced the brown sugar foundation with one of limestone. 


The Town 

The town was new. Enthusiastic citizens claimed for it a 
population of 2,500. The prairie, undefiled by fences, came right up 
to the town. The town was on flat rather high ground near Salt 
Creek and the Salt Basin. 

In the enter of town a knoll of very gradual ascent had been 
set aside for the public square. For years this space was a feed 
yard for visiting farmers. At the highest point was a gently flow- 
ing artesian well of salt, sulphur water. The water was discharged 
from a casing in a thin sheet having the form of an open umbrella. 
Small boys, who liked the water, thrust their faces part way 
through thé thin film of liquid and drank, though under difficulties. 
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The Salt Basin and Baths 

Between the town and Salt Creek was an alkaline lowland, 
with steep banks, that was the Salt Basin. Into it nearby sulphur 
springs discharged their overflow. These springs, probably shaped 
centuries before by Indians, were lined with beautiful green fleece- 
like moss, that floated lazily in the depths. The water was pala- 
table to many, who brought their jugs and filled them at the 
springs. 

There was flow enough from one well to supply a swimming 
pool. A group of aquatic enthusiasts excavated a pit of the proper 
dimensions, put in a wooden floor, and walled the sides with 16-foot 
boards placed vertically These reached high enough to afford a 
screen. They also built a rude board cabin a platform’s width 
distant from the pool and used it for a dressing room. A more 
than academic knowledge of bathing suits had not yet penetrated 
the continent so far as this, Hence the need of the board wall 
about the pool. With a four-inch stream flowing constantly 
through, there was no need to pay attention to leakage. 

For those not fortunate enough to be included in the group 
that had financed the pool Salt Creek near by afforded some fac- 
ilities for swimming. Unlike “Sweet Afton” this stream needed 
no admonition to flow gently. For the most part it was kicked 
from behind by the salt springs on its way to the flattest of rivers. 
In times of flood it specialized in breadth rather than speed. 
Those who did not mind leeches found rest and comfort in its 
placid waters. 

In the winter it offered skating, marred it is true by blow- 
holes or airholes, toward any one of which a beginner was drawn 
by some fatal attraction. If it had not been for the timely shouts 
of Charley Dake! at one of these skating parties, a combination 
of inexperience, new skates, and only one airhole might have given 
you better entertainment here and now. 


The Forest and Jungle 

The narrow valley of Salt Creek, but not its uplands, was 
host to a small forest, cottonwood predominating. In mid-summer 
it was a jungle, wild cucumber and wild grape vines running up 
into the trees. It was in this tangle one day that two small boys 
had an experience. They were left in the buggy to watch Kit 
while father with his gun wandered through the brush in search 
of game. A shot, a shout, and the two boys commenced to howl. 
They knew that father had been killed. Three men came out 
into the road, one of them father, who heaped invectives on the 
hunter who had fired into the thicket. All that Sir William 
Craigie gets from this one-sided interview is the word bummer, 
1. “Charley Dake“ was Prof. O. C. Dake, Nebraska’s first Poet, 

author of Nebraska Legends and Poems. 
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which was applied to the hunter who had shot with seeming reck- 
lessness. We of this generation have shortened this word and 
know that the earlier use of it was merely comparative. 

This little forest also supplied some wild fruit,—grapes and 


elderberries—which latter were as abundant as welcome 


The Hunting 

There was other hunting. Quail and prairie chickens abounded 
and there were no game laws. In the migratory season there were 
ducks, geese and brant. This latter bird, a magnificent white goose, 
I have not heard of for years, though it must be known to all 
of you. 

Some preferred to trap prairie chickens. The trap was like 
the poultry crates that we see today at the stores of commission 
men. It was made of lath on a substantial frame. The trapper 
put it on the prairie in the chicken belt some distance from town 
and visited it frequently, to empty. It was a real trap. The top 
had a tilting door that dropped into the crate any bird that 
perched on it and then returned to place ready set for the next 
one. It was baited with grain scattered inside. Once there was 
a hawk in our trap. 

In those days there were snowbirds, real birds, not the kind 


of snowbirds that sit about the stove in a tobacco shop and spin 


yarns about the long ago.. In the town there was a colored man, 
of the class for whom a depression is lifelong, who trapped snow- 
birds in the winter. And children going home from school were 


indignant that he was attempting to catch these innocent little 
birds. It did no good to explain to them that English sparrows 
had not yet been brought over, so that of necessity the only birds 


left for him to trap in winter were snowbirds. 


The Buffalo 

There were buffalo and antelope and elk, but too far away to 
be hunted from town. There was however a half-grown buffalo 
that came every afternoon at 3 to the back porch to pick up some 
corn. It wandered about the town for weeks, nobody paying any 
attention to it. 

Buffalo robes cost a dollar apiece. Every teamster had at 
least one. They were the poor man’s protection against the cold. 
Some were lined with coarse blankets, thus adding to the variety 


of odors for the wearer. 


The “Disputed Eighty” 

There was trapshooting. Simon Eliot, who owned the gun 
store and had a broad red beard and a beautiful wife, was the best 
shot. Their pigeon shoots were with real pigeons sprung from 
traps. These shoots were in town on the vacant eighty, an un- 


° 4 
iniproved level tract. 
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Base Ball Beginnings 

They played baseball on the vacant eighty on a fairly well 
kept field. They called the ball a red dead. It was covered with 
a very dark red leather—probably horsehide—and was as hard as 
those in use now. It was not so lively as the solid rubber ball 
that was popular in those days with younger players. Play with 
a red dead was considered a man’s business in those days. It was 
quite as good as any now sold over the counter. 

Uniforms consisted of balbriggan or lisle shirts with modest 
sleeves, blue silk knee pants often with a white stripe down each 
side, and white stockings. The shoes were white canvas re-en- 
forced with leather. Belts were generally white. In case there 
was another color, one belt had the word captain in white letters 
woven into in on the back. 

There was no protective or defensive armor. The pitching was 
underhand and over a distance of 45 feet. The men had a team 
called the Mutuals—a favorite designation in those days, see bound 
volumes of Oliver Optic’s monthly named Our Boys and Girls for 
any year of that time. 


The Saloon Keeper 

The younger boys had two teams that played regularly. The 
patron saint of one team was George Quick, son of the most 
prosperous saloon keeper in town. George’s father was a jiner 
and was prominent in several fraternal organizations. He had 
in his armory the prescribed regalia for all of them. When 
George’s team played, he brought parts of this equipment and let 
the other boys wear them. 

One team owned a loaded bat. Nobody ever batted with it 
but it was brought to every game. A hole had been bored a foot 
deep into the larger end of the bat, a slug of lead inserted, and 
the hole carefully plugged. Small boys delighted to swing this 
bat and hear the lead strike against the plug. 


The Beginning of Judge Shepard 

Fred Shepard played left field for one team. In every game 
some luckless (or lucky) batter lobbed a lazy fly into Fred's 
field. Fred cupped his hands in the approval style. let the ball 
fall into them, and then dropped it. No game ever needed to go 
into extra innings to enable Fred to drop the ball.2 

Fred liked candy. In a game one day, between innings, he 
gave a small boy 15 cents in paper money and said, “Go and get 
me some candy,” The small boy went and bought what he con- 
sidered (next to Chewing Pipe) the most delicious and lucious 
of confections—namely haystacks, a concoction of coconut and 
molasses that we have with us to this day. The small boy started 


2. Fred Shepard did more than muff flies. He was manager and 
pitcher and a leader of boys as he now (1932) is of men. 
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back to the game. On the way it occurred to him that it would 
be generous to save some of the stacks for Fred. An examination 
showed that there were only two pieces left. In great fear the 
small boy approached Fred and handed over the bag. He was 
much relieved however when Fred exclaimed petulantly “Oh, why 
didn’t you buy stick candy?” 


The Steam Plow 

Some bonanza farmer had experimented with a steam plow? 
a distance out on the prairie. The plow had been a failure and 
the owner left it as it were in the furrow. Part of its equipment 
was a quantity of cable. Several of the older boys went out to 
the plow and cut off lengths of cable. These they set up on 
standards so as to practice the art of tight rope walking. This 
craze was caused not merely by acts given in the circuses that 
visited the town, but more particularly by periodical exhibitions 
given in the streets. On these occasions the rope was stretched 
from the roof of the furniture store to Hallo’s Opera House, both 
3 stories high. Crowds thronged the streets on these occasions 
and prominent citizens deemed it an honor to be allowed to hold 
the guyropes. Once an acrobat apparently lost his balance, threw 
his pole and caught the rope as he fell. None of the boys devel- 
oped any proficiency in the art and the fad faded. 


The Fair and Ox Race 

There was a state fair in the fall—always. There was horse- 
racing of course at the fair. One of the events was a free for all 
race. One year it was amusing. One of the entrants was a farmer 
who peddled vegetables in season from house to house in the 
town. His wagon was drawn by oxen yoked in the usual way. 
These were the only oxen in the whole region round about.‘ 

When the free for all race came, judge the surprise of the 
crowd when this farmer came on the track in a sulky (high-wheeled, 
of course) drawn by one of the oxen. He had bought or made a 
curiously shaped single yoke and with it had hitched the ox to 
the sulky. Then he proceeded to warm up the ox back and forth 
on the track always before the stands. The race started in the 
midst of great excitement. Please accept my word for it, that ox 
could travel. He won the race. 


The First Fire Department 

The country was gently rolling, and as yet there were no 
trees of any size. There were strong winds, and the fire hazard 
in the town was great. As the city had no water system, some 





3. “Lord” Jones, an early emigrant from England was patron 
of the Steam plow. Ox and mule power were found cheaper 


than steam. 
4. There,were plenty of oxen on Nebraska farms within 30 miles 


as late as 1875. 
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other defense against fire had to be provided. So the council 
constructed public cisterns. These were in the streets. They were 
perhaps twenty feet deep and floored and walled with brick. As 
the wails approached the top, they were drawn in, as the taper of 
a jug is formed; and finished with an opening three feet across. 
The cistern was then closed with a heavy iron lid. 

To fill these reservoirs a fire hose was run from the artesian 
well in the public square to the cisterns and the water was turned 
on. Thus the steam fire engine was provided with water—salt 
water—in the more remote parts of the little town. After a few 
weeks the fire engine came and pumped out the water that had 
not yet leaked through the sides and floor of the cistern. Then 
workmen went down and tried to repair the leaks. In a month or 
so the process was repeated, and so on. 


The First Gas System 

Illuminating gas was carried through the streets in wooden 
pipes. The joints were wooden thimbles or ferrules larger than 
the pipes themselves. It was no unusual thing to see workmen 
following the pipes in the street in search of leaks. The workmen 
carried a crowbar and made a hole with it in the street over the 
gas main wherever he thought that gas was escaping. From time 
to time he got down on all fours and applied his nose to the hole 
made by the crowbar. If the odor was promising, he deepened 
the hole and tested again. It warranted by the findings, an ex- 
cavation was made which uncovered the faulty joint. 


The Prairie Fire 

With the exception of some business blocks and a row of flats 
north of the university the town was built of wood. Like Troy it 
was situated on windswept plain. So the fire risk was great though 
fires were not frequent, all things considered. Sheds, barns, and 
livery stables were fed rather generously to the fire fiend; and 
occasionally a church. But prairie fires were more dreaded. One 
quiet evening we drove out beyond the penitentiary to see one. 
There was no wind and the fire was moving ahead in a leisurely 
way. Several men with pails of water and wet clothes were work- 
ing deliberately along the fire line. They paid no attention to 
visitors but continued stolidly beating out the low flames. 


The University Professor’s Farm 

One of the university professors had a farm several miles 
from town. Let us understand this word farm. There were no 
buildings and fences. There was no live stock. There were no 
wells and no orchards. The meadow and the deep-tangled wild- 
wood were lacking, and there was no loved spots that anybody’s 
infancy knew. 

‘The owner had arranged with a man to break up a part of the 
prairie and plant it to wheat, on shares. In the middle of the 
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season the tenant withdrew from the agreement and was replaced 
by a man who homesteading near by. After the crop had been 
cut and stacked right in the field, the usual prairie fire came across 
the stubble. The homesteader had foreseen this probability and 
had plowed two firebreaks around the stacks. The fire came to 
the first set of furrows and stopped. 

From this barren incident Sir William gains. The news of the 
fire was broken to the owner, who remarked, “It was fortunate 
that I changed tenants. If that footy Donovan had been in charge, 
we would have lost our wheat.” Perhaps there is here an inter- 
esting word for the lexicographer. 


The Indians 

There were Indians in the country—blanket Indians. I can 
tell you nothing about their headquarters, but singly or in groups 
they were frequently about. They had no objections to hitch-hik- 
ing and in the far west, then as now, a companion in the wagon 
was agreeable company. So copper-colored thumbers were not 
entirely lacking in those days. 

The Indians had their ponies and rode to town whenever they 
saw fit. The one who had a silk hat invariably rode at the head of 
the procession. Householders who saw them first locked their 
doors, for the Indians had a way of walking in without knocking. 
Balked by locked doors they looked in reproachfully at the 
windows. 

They brought their bows and arrows when they came to town. 
One afternoon there was a group of them in front of a saloon 
evidently suffering from ennui. The liquor dealer came out and 
put an egg on the ground in the street. A young Indian, evidently 
familiar with the steps in the procedure, unlimbered his bow, se- 
lected an arrow with a blunt head, put it in place, and took his 
stand about fifteen feet from the egg. He took a little time to 
satisfy himself about the aim, and shot. The arrow struck the 
egg fairly. The annals are silent about the ceremonies that fol- 
lowed—whether there were flagons of Rhenish or stoups of ale in 
the meadhall. 


The Pioneer Saloon 

We may now devote a moment to a phase of the liquor traffic 
in the new country. Saloons were generally cheap frame buildings 
one story high. There was the usual extension running up and 
square at the top to give the impression of height and to enable 
the shack to put up a front. There was usually a shed-roof over 
the sidewalk supported by posts on the sidewalk at the curb. There 
was also the usual hitching rack, where the wayfarer might tie his 
horses while he sought refreshment and companionship inside. 

The windows were of ordinary glass in moderate sized panes 
frosted, ort painted an ugly red. The usual screen of generous 
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size stood inside in front of the door. George Quick’s saloon, 
however, was a more pretentious two-story affair and the family 
lived overhead. Presumably it enjoyed a more select patronage 
and was the quasi-official headquarters of the more bibulous of 
the fraternal orders.5 


The Crusaders 


The subject of the sale of liquor naturally leads to the men- 
tion of a curious social movement of those days. I mean a 
country-wide campaign against the saloons called crusades. The 
ladies who campaigned thus were called crusaders. This name 
crusaders has recently been resurrected and is used by a quite 
different group with another purpose. 

In this town was a 70-year-old milliner who enjoyed the 
esteem of the respectable element. With a band of resolute 
followers she invaded saloon after saloon to urge the proprietors 
to give up their business. Argument and persuasion failing she 
flopped down on her knees in the barroom, her followers imitat- 
ing her, and prayed that God would soften the resistance of those 
engaged in the liquor traffic. The direct results were not re- 
markable, but it is possible that the crusades may have had some 
remote effects in forming opinion against the saloon. 


The Covered Wagons 

Persons living on through routes in those days had the priv- 
ilege of seeing a strange procession such as this country may 
never witness again unless this depression goes into a new phase. 
The inducement of free land was drawing thousands from the 
Eastern part of the country. These homeseekers traveled in 
light, covered wagons, and the name for them was immigrants. 
Their horses were small and ill-favored. Some immigrants brought 
cows, towed at the tail of the wagon or led by some member 
of the family. There was nothing in these processions to belie 
the observer’s impression of abject poverty. Some of the immi- 
grants were resourceful. One man had fished somewhere along 
the road and had buffalo fish for sale. This fish is a favorite 
with little people for they can have some amusement in bursting 
the bladders and hearing the report that results. 

Another immigrant, a cripple, was a skilful wire worker and 
offered for sale ingeniously constructed household utensils, one 
of which in its many changes could be used for anything from a 
fruit basket to an iron stand. 

And so the procession went on, always the same and always 
changing. 


- 


5. The “Quick Saloon” stood at the southeast corner of 10th 
and P streets. 
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The Grasshoppers 

Then the grasshoppers came and those who had gone so hope- 
fully into the west returned. The wave of population rolled back 
and those who had been immigrants became grasshopper suffer- 
ers or drought sufferers. 

The grasshoppers invaded the town also. Most of them were 
hardly larger than those of today. But among them was a fair 
sprinkling distinctly larger and redder insects, which were more 
like locusts. They were nearly two inches long. Boys with 
sticks pursued them and killed them. The prairie vegetation about 
town was not much injured by grasshoppers, but the devastation 
wrought farther west was great. 

Children going home from school at noon on bright days— 
and in the drought all days were bright—stopped in the shade 
in front of Hallo’s Opera House and looked up past the eaves and 
cornices into the sky. Here was a sight never to be forgotten. In 
the glare of the noonday was visible the glint of myriad wings. 
The air seemed full of grasshoppers. They did not seem to be 
moving anywhere, and yet they were always there on bright days 
when we looked for them. 


The Tree Planters 

Man went to war with the prairie to subdue it to his needs. 
The weather and insects drove him back. In town he continued 
his war against the prairie—sort of consolation war—in another 
way,—he planted trees. I am at a loss to know whether there was 
an orgy or an epidemic of tree-planting. Nurseries established 














B. F. McCall Milk Wagon—First in Lincoln, 1870. From draw- 
ing by Mrs. O. Burlingame in November, 1871. Picture fur- 
nished by Irving P. McCal! of Lincoln post office. 
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selling grounds, and young trees by the wagonload were taken 
from them. Trees were planted right and left. The trees were 
trimmed before they were planted, and the branches cut off sup- 
plied every small boy in town with all the switches he needed. 
Sometimes these switches were stuck in the ground and those who 
examined them a week or ten days later found them growing, such 
was the potency of the soil and sun and moisture. But there was 
always a dry season to finish them. 


The “Draws” and Weeds 

The prairie was broken by draws or, if New Englanders pre- 
fer, by dingles. These were rather sharp in their slopes, a thing 
that we can more readily understand if we remember that the 
locality in question is in a great loess area. 

Another word for Sir William and I am done. The name 
given to a little ravine of this sort was Cerro Gordo. I am sorry 
to say that I do not know whether the term persists. 

Most of the land about the town had not yet been plowed, 
so the prairie vegetation had not been destroyed. Once plowed 
this vegetation does not renew itself but is replaced by the white 
man’s weeds. 


The Astragalus Caryocarpus 

In blossom time the prairie was a cheerful sight with its gen- 
erous grass and pretty flowers. Particularly abundant was a 
form of wild pea witb a brilliantly beautiful pink bloom. Later 
it had round fleshy pods that were not disagreeable to the child- 
ish taste. It leaves were curiously formed, complicated and fleshy. 

The plow ended one era and brought another. Interesting 
things came to an end with the coming of the plow. We would 
not go back to the former era if we could and we are reluctant 
to see it pass. How fortunate it is that we can keep the memories 
of the time that is gone forever . 





PIONEER CONDITIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1750-1820 


Among the numerous interesting historical documents received 
by the State Historical Society during the month of August is a 
most interesting record of pioneer life in Pennsylvania in the 
period between 1753 and 1820. This is a book of about 100 pages, 
eight by fourteen inches in size. It was received from Mrs. Harriet 
L. Waldorf, 2915 North 46th Street, Lincoln. It is a scrapbook 
of accounts and recipes once the property of Jane E. Douglass 
of Seward, Nebraska and is an inheritance from the ancestors of 
Mrs. Douglass who kept it at Shippensburg, Cumberland County, 
Pennsylvania, a place about fifty miles northwest of Gettysburg 
and the same distance southwest of Harrisburg. The book is home 
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manufactured by fastening together sheets of paper with a heavier 
covering made from wall paper. 

The first half of the book is a home ruled and condensed record 
of yarn and other farm products delivered at a country store and 
sometimes paid for in barter. The ruling is done with pen and ink 
and the entries, in large distinct handwriting, are most interesting 
records of country store transactions in the mountain region of 
Pennsylvania. Most of the entries are in the period 1780-90. 

By far the most interesting part of the book, however, is the 
latter half. This is written in pen and ink and consists of a series 
of recipes of home medicines for the curing of most of the diseases 
of man and beasts in a region where the doctor and the drugstore 
must have been remote or absent altogether. There are hundreds 
of these recipes, directions and records relating to homespun life 
on the frontier. They give a most vivid picture of the pioneer con- 
ditions in a mountainous and forested region and the manner in 
which the problems of human life were met by the pioneer. From 
these hundreds of prescriptions and relations a few scattering ones 
are chosen for the benefit of our readers. Some of these receipts 
will awaken faroff recollections in the minds of some pioneers of 
Nebraska, remedies handed down in the neighborhood and occa- 
sionally written down, as in the case of this record book of over 
180 years ago. The following selections are made, following the 
exact form of the manuscript: 


The Expense of Raising a Smith-Shop 

Divinport and Wilson one day choping the logs 
Divinport, Wilson and Albrite one day squareing and my wag- 
on hauling the logs. 
Divinport and Albrite till dinnertime one day and my wagon 
hauling all day then 13 hands one day raising 

An aproven for the fits 

Take the back tooth of an old hog and pound it to powder 
make tea of mullon and Cedarwood observe to take the in- 
side leaf of the Mullon Drank plenty of the Tea and take the 
powder of one tooth at a time or thereabouts and repeat it 
as often as there is occasion. Because the back tooth is not 
out in young hogs. 

For a Headack 

take a little Tansy pound it well and wet with whiskey 
or camphire and whiskey and lay it to the open of the head 
and take a dram of the whiskey very strong of the Tansy 

For a Belyack in a horse one spoonful of ground allum, 
one ditto of salt one ditto of soot mixt in onehalf pint of 
whisky and given at one dose the allum is also good against 
wind when the horse is swell. 

A Cure for a Snakebite 
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Horehound and Planton, Take equal quentitys. Pound 
it well squise out the juce and give it inwardly (and aply the 
hearbs to the wound tryd on a dog and succeeded. 

A cure for the toothake take 3 or 4 spoonfuls of soft 
soap and 3 or 4 inches of tobacco and handfull of soot boyled 
together and thickened with bran and layd warm to the cheek 
it will give ease in a short time. 

For to cut old Rams take them early in the spring or late 

in the faul when the weather is cold cut just as you would 
do a lamb. 
For the Crick in the Neck vinigar and patch greas melted to- 
gether and very hot rubed into the horses body against the 
hare and rubbed with soap and vinegar together afterwards 
A never failing cure for any cold cough hoarsness, wheezings 
&c. in man or beast 

Take onions bake them in their skins untill they are quite 
soft then take the pulp and add to it fresh butter and salt 
and so give the horse fasting 3 or 4 mornig together roled 
in balls—for a man eaten with bread in the morning fasting 
it is a cure for any hoarsness. 

For a broken winded hors 
take boars dung and dry it to powder and put a spoonfull of it 
into 2 pints of milk as it coms from the cow and give it him. 
if you see that this proportion will not make him sick the first 
time you give it then give 2 spoonfuls more the next time and 
in 4 or 5 times giving it will perfectly cure—this drink must 
be given every 3d day. 

Rub your horse over with Rue and no flys will come near 
him. 

To take out a wart—grind chalk very fine and mix it with 
water bind it on all night and repeat it as oft as there is 
ocasion. it will deaden it and bring out. 

For gunpowder take 75 parts by weight of saltpetre 9 and 
a half parts of flower of sulpher 15 and a half parts of charcoal 
in all 100 parts. These materials may be ground together 
during 12 hours in a wooden morter with a wooden pestle 
ading now and then a little water—dry gently not near a fire 
the goodness depends much upon the materials being well 
ground accurately mixt together 

To Still potatoes 72 pounds weight washed and boiled 
were mixed with 20 gallons of water and fermented with 
yeast for a fortnight then distilled and rectified. the produce 
was one gallon of excelent strong spirits. Care taken to stir 
well when boiling &c. 

Wheat it is well asertained that to sow wheat after the 
first frost,in September prevents the fly 
At Cure for a Sinew Strane 
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take a live cat and cut off hir head and cleave her down 
the chine and clap her hot to the strain bowels and all and 
keep it on for 48 hours the efect is great 

Cure for Rumitism fill a New Crock with the Spaun of 
frogs buirey it 2 feet deep in the ground well covered that no 
Rain or wet may get in let stand 2 months it will turn to oile 
which will cure by often rubing the parts &c (Indian cure) 
To prevent the smoaking of a lamp soak the cotton week in 
vinegar and dry it well before you use it. 
Cutworms 

To prevent cutworms from Destroying Corn put a table- 
spoonfull of live ashes or duble that quantity of spentashes 
on every hill about the roots of the stalks. 
A Cure for the Canser in man 

Take the redest and strongest onions bruised, very small 
and well mixed with the best salt butter put on plasterwise for 
24 hours at a time and repeated 3 times &c 

It is supposed to be a small worm which eats away the 
flesh 
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A MEMOIR 
By John L. Sanders 


As presented by Ruth Woodring Young at a banquet of the 
Southwest Nebraska Historical Society at Stockville, Nebraska 
on December 8, 1931; 6:30 p. m. 


Mr. Sanders’ Story 

“T came to Frontier Countv, Nebraska, in August, 1874, from 
Gage County, where I had resided since the first of April. My 
former home was near Ottumwa, Iowa. I had a wife and three 
small children. On the ninth of June the next year was born to 
us another, the first white girl born in Frontier County. 

In October after I came here, there was a company of United 
States soldiers sent out from Fort McPherson to kill buffalo to 
feed the settlers. I went with them, and so did my father-in-law. 
While they did not make much better headway killing buffalo than 
they would have made killing Indians, however they did kill one 
buffalo, and we got some of the meat. It was a farrow cow, and 
she was fat. That was the best meat I ever tasted. We found 
the buffalo on the Frenchman above Culbertson. McCook had 
not been thought of at that time Culbertson consisted of a 
shanty or two covered with buffalo hides. The hills which seemed 
to be a moving mass, were covered with buffalo. If one buffalo 
hunter had been there, he could have killed hundreds of them. The 
soldiers wounded one old bull beside the cow they killed. The 
bull killed a horse for a soldier, but he did not get the soldier, 
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for he ran too fast. I suppose he is now like myself, drawing 
a pension. I did my soldiering in the volunteer service during the 
rebellion, and we had to fight. There were buffalo here in limited 
numbers for two or three years after I came. 

During the Indian raid in 1879 after the battle between the 
Pawnee and the Sioux, when the Sioux crossed from the Prairie 
Dog north, just west of us, I sent my wife and children to Fort 
McPherson with her father. They got back about six o’clock in 
the evening. Before eleven o'clock there was another child born 
to us, and no doctor nearer than North Platte, but everything is 
well that ends well. We raised a family of six children here on 
this short grass. 

The youngest is teaching in the city schools of Lincoln and 
has been for three years. She got her State Certificate from Kear- 
ney in 1908. I have been through all the ups and downs of a 
frontier life, have waded through grasshoppers, not two feet, but 
two inches deep and have seen the sun darkened with them. 


Fourth of July 1875 

In 1875 there was a Fourth of July celebration on the Medi- 
cine Creek in a grove on my father-in-law’s (C. U. Lockwood) 
place, but I was not there. All of my neighbors for some eight 
miles down the creek and as many up were there. There was 
none living on the divide then, and I did not expect to live long 
enough to see anyone living there. How little some mortals 
know, and I claim to know as much as the average. My Fourth 
of July picnic dinner that year I ate near the Medicine Creek 
twenty miles up from where I lived. A dinner was prepared for 
the occasion by my wife, and my company was a faithful pair of 
mules. I was plowing fire furrows to protect the range to save 
winter feed for the cattle during the winter. I had carried my 
dinner and a feed of corn for my mules on my plow for ten miles. 
The guard was about thirty miles long, coming to the creek at 
both ends from two to four furrows on each side about twenty 
steps apart. When the grass got dry in the fall, we would burn 
it between the furrows thus making a good protection, as it started 
close to the creek at both ends, and some places it widened out as 
far as three miles. 


First School 

During the winter of 1876 myself and a few others that had 
families and children growing up like sunflowers concluded to 
organize a school district and have school. So we met down the 
creek from where I lived some miles at my neighbor, John Lynch’s 
place. I had a good dinner, for John was a good provider, and 
his wife knew how to cook. We arranged a school district, and 
in the spring we had school taught by Miss Kay Lockwood, a 
sister of my wife’s. The district was not very densely populated, 
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but what it lacked in population it made up in size, as it was 
twenty-four miles wide and seventy-eight miles long. That looks 
big, but that was the size of it. It took thirty miles of the west 
part of Frontier County and the unorganized territory of Hays 
and Chase Counties, as they were attached to our county for 
judicial and revenue purposes. 

In 1877 we met on the first Monday in April for the annual 
school meeting. There were too many bachelors for us. Some 
one moved to levy a tax of some eight mills, but they beat us. We 
tried for a little less, and still they outvoted us. We tried some 
five or six times, but still we failed. The county superintendent 
was there, and was chairman of the meeting. At one time he 
called someone to the chair and he made a speech. He was an 
educated man, and had been a government surveyor. He changed 
one or two votes, but still they beat us. He was an old batch, but 
he was of the right kind. After this meeing was over, he said 
to me , “Well, John, we will fix these fellows yet. There will 
be a round-up after awhile and most of these fellows will be gone, 
then we will call a scheo! meeting and vote a tax.” We followed 
his suggestion, and came out on top. The name of this man was 
Hon. Samuel F. Watts. He had been in the territorial Legislature, 
and after that was State Senator from North Platte. 


Hauling Water 14 Miles 

In 1876 I went over in the canyons after a load of cedar to 
make posts to improve my place. This was fourteen miles from 
home, and of course fourteen miles to haul them. It was some 
time in August. I found a neighbor who lived fifteen miles south 
and east of where I lived, with one team of horses and a team 
of oxen—two yoke. He was out of water for himself or stock. 
When he left home, he thought he would find water in a water 
hole in Deer Creek, but it was all dried up, and the nearest water 
was Medicine Creek, where I lived, unless it had been straight 
down and we had no spade. I told him that he should send his 
horse and team to my place after water, that he would find some 
barrels there. Well, it was noon there and he had fourteen miles 
to go across the country, and no road, only the trail that I had 
made hauling two or three loads of cedar. He started a boy some 
twelve or thirteen years old, and the boy was until after dark 
getting back as he had twenty-eight miles to drive, and half of 
that with a load of water. The father was very uneasy before the 
boy got back, but again, all is well that ends well, as it generally 
does in a new country. 


Living on Cedar Posts 

Well, this neighbor was getting this cedar for posts to haul 
to Arapahoe, which was fifty-nine miles away; and he got ten 
cents apiece for them after he had cut them and hauled them 
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fifty-nine miles and had to go fourteen miles after water, all to 
keep the wolf from the door to save his family. Now, you would 
hardly get a man to chop them for ten cents. They would rather 
howl about the high cost of living.. We were robbing the public 
domain, but as that was some thirty-five years past, I guess the 
statute has run, and, besides, this neighbo- has crossed the Great 
Divide. His name was William Nolan. 


Pawnee Indians 

In 1878 I was sheriff of this county, and there was some 
trouble with the Sioux and Major North was sent up. There was 
quite a band of Pawnee, and as he was going back with them, he 
crossed from Fort McPherson over to the Republican, and they 
came right by our house. He told me some of his Indians might 
do some pilfering, and if they did, to look after them. So the 
next day, I was up the creek some six miles and I met two bucks 
with five horses, and I knew they had stolen them. Well, there 
was a ranch there and a good corral and a neighbor there, F. O. 
McKnight. He had an old pistol. The bucks did not want to be 
taken. I was on horse back. He was on foot. I told him to take 
his pistol and make them get in, but he did not seem so inclined. 
I told him to give me the pistol, and I would put them in or 
somewhere else. He gave me the pistol, and they slid off from 
their horses on the side from me quick, and in the corral, horses 
and all. 

Well, we guarded them that night, and the next morning we 
started to North Platte with them, a distance of fifteen miles. I 
knew they had stolen three of the horses over there. As we were 
crossing the bridge at the Platte, or just as we were going off, 
I met B. Beers, whom I knew. He wanted to know what I was 
going to do with them. I told him I was going to turn them over 
to the authorities at town. He said to hang them. Well, those 
Indians were as white as I was, for they thought they would have 
to pull hemp for sure. There was a roundup outfit a few miles 
above the Platte, and Beers wanted me to take them out there. 
He said they would take care of them out there, but I told him 
“No.” I took them and got them in the jail that night. The next 
morning they got an attorney. He got their two horses, and the 
men that owned the stolen horses paid me for my trouble. I 
think they sent the Indians by rail to the reservation. If I had 
taken them out to the roundup, the boys would soon have made 
two good Indians out of them. 


First Mill on Medicine 

In 1879 I commenced the erection of a dam in the Medicine, 
just above Stockville,—the first dam put in the creek. I had a 
lot of material on the ground, such as willows, brush, and timber. 
There came a prairie fire and burned it up, but I went at it again, 
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but later in the fall. I did not get it done until the spring of 
1880. I put in a saw mill, bought my machinery at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and had it shipped to Kearney and hauled it from there, 
got it going in the Spring. Later I put in a grist mill, the first in 
the country.” 


The Record Unfinished 

This record has never been finished. It was written during 
the declining years of my grandfather’s life, when even a small 
task seemed difficult to complete. For historical information I 
shall tell briefly of his experience. 

He speaks in his memoir of the installation of his grist mill. 
He carried on this business for several years in connection with 
stock feeding, which he did extensively, at times making large 
shipments of cattle to market. 

For several years he operated a saw mill. People from miles 
up and down the creek brought their logs to be sawed, until most 
of the large timber was depleted. Many of the houses, barns, gates 
and fences in Frontier County were built with this timber. 

After most of the large tree supply was exhausted, he instal- 
led a flour mill. By means of this and stock feeding, he helped 
to produce a market for the grain of the county. He had a sales- 
man on the road, and shipped carloads of flour to different points. 
You will be interested in knowing that his salesman was the father 
of the late Reverend Merrill Carmen and the Mr. Carmen who is 
present this evening. 

You will be interested, too, in knowing that the power used 
to generate these enterprises was furnished by the Medicine creek. 


A Busy Useful Life 

Most of this time my grandfather employed from three to 
six men beside his milling force, and he found time to serve as 
treasurer of Frontier County and was one of the prominent leaders 
of the Republican party. He was a member of the Masonic lodge, 
belonging to the orders of Knight Templar and Shrine in Lincoln 
and McCook, Nebr. 

The incidents mentioned paint the picture of a busy and 
worthwhile career. Such was the life of John L. Sanders. And 
now he, his wife, and one daughter—my mother— lie at rest on 
the plain overlooking the scenes of their greatest activities. And 
we, who are enjoying the comforts of modern life, have this 
privilege because of the spirit of the pioneers who pushed their 
way into a wilderness and conquered it. 

The spirit of progress is never still. Man continues to blaze 
trails in unknown realms. It is commendable that we take time 
from busy careers, in the excellent way we have tonight, to pay 
tribute to those who preceded us in making the history of this 
section of the country. 
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EARLY YEARS IN DAWES COUNTY 
An interesting letter from Leslie D. Ricker, son of Judge E. S. 
Ricker, reads as follows: 
My dear Friend Sheldon: 

I have the latest Nebraska History Magazine which marks 
the publication of one of your most interesting histories of West- 
ern Nebraska. Concerning the quest for the music of the old 
pioneer song—“Ring the Bell, Watchman.” I will say this,— that 
from my earliest boyhood days my mother sang this song, one of 
many old pioneer songs. I still sing it myself,—all of the words 
I ever heard her sing, besides other old songs, but she didn’t seem 





to know all the words. 

So I didn‘t know all the words of “Ring the Bell, Watchman.” 
I once heard this old song sung by the two little girls who used to 
sing at the Reunions of the Old Soldiers and Sailors of North- 
western Nebraska, held on the Bordeaux. Well, I know the tune 
of this song and my son Eli, a graduate of Cass Tech. Music 
Dept., Cass Tech. High School, will write the music for Mrs. 
White—one copy to go to her. Whether there is any movement 
to save these old songs I would like very much to start such a 
one and compile a collection which may be later published and 
put on the market. Clementine, Row Along, Silver Moon, Neath 
the Wild Western Prairie, Poor Nora is Sleeping, Lost on the 
Lady Elgin, Faded Coat of Blue. Who can give words and music 
of these songs? I know the tunes of some and my son can write 
out the music. I think it would be a good thing to save as much 
of these old and out of print pioneer songs as is possible. Pro- 
bably there are other songs that if named I would remember too. 

You speak of the Old Louis Chardon’s camp on the Chadron 
creek. I had heard of the origin of the names Chadron as applied 
to the creek taken from this old trapper. So many of the west- 
ern creeks get their names from trappers. The old South bound 
trail out of Chadron, when I came west in fall of 1886, came along 
the Creek bottom, I think somewhere close to the old pumping 
station and followed down the creek passing the old (E) Ranch. 
(half diamond E ranch) and I had always pictured to myself that 
the trapper, Chardon, had his “dugout’? somewhere in that vicin- 
ity. The trail was changed a year or two later to where it was in 
the 90’s. I never saw the old ranch above named but had heard 
people talk of it. Recently I wrote Prof. E. P. Wilson, of Chadron 
Teachers College, concerning the location of some of these old 
historic points and referred to numbers of old timers there who 
could possibly point out the exact locations. I have in view to 
write down my early day observations of the pioneer days around 
Chadron and ‘Dawes County with a general perview of many parts 
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of the west. I have already written on the Treeless Plains and In- 
cidents in Pioneer Homesteading, and I am now writing out a 
sketch on the Deep Wells of Northwest Nebraska. 

When I wrote Mr. Wilson some months ago, I stressed the 
organization of a historical association of Dawes county. The sub- 
jects of interest I mentioned however were few, but I constantly 
feel that the source of information is rapidly expiring with the 
deaths of the Old Timers. It has been a long time since I left 
that country, but I cannot forget it. 

I see in the late Nebraska History Magazine about the large 
herds of elk and deer in the Sand Hills of Nebraska in 1886. 
Doubtless that was the favorite pasture and breeding ground for 
them. There were practically no deer or antelope on the plains 
in 1886, or at least I never saw deer or antelope but once or twice 
on the table lands south of Chadron, in the Esther neighborhood. 

Here in Michigan there are thousands of deer now. I have 
talked with old timers who pictured the early days with immense 
game herds. In the Plateau Valley of Mesa County, Colorado, 
old settlers up in that country, told me that in certain seasons of 
the year such droves of deer covered the mountain sides that they 
appeared to move or be alive with them. Often several deer would 
be killed in shooting in the drove. Hunters would go into the box 
canyons and slaughter them. Out on the sunny side of this 
valley a man in a day’s time could make good wages skinning the 
dead deer that went out there and died. Of course vension was 
the principal part of the food and they also fed it to their hogs. 
The settlers paid their taxes by the sale of deer pelts. A buyer 
in Grand Junction, Colorado, bought 90,000 deer pelts in a year. 
That was in the latter 80’s. When I lived up there in 1910-16 
there were few deer to be seen. 

The spring of 1887 we visited on the Running Water at 
Dunlap. Charlie Nebo, an old man, pointed out an area on the 
river bottom where he said he once saw a herd of buffalo graz- 
ing he estimated to be 30,000. In those days there were yet bones 
on the prairies where buffalo carcasses had lain. I have a fine 
set of horns now that were taken from a bull buffalo, on the 
table near Esther when I was a boy in that country. 


In a recent newspaper article I see that Dr. Charles A. East- 
man, formerly of Pine Ridge Agency, lives at 1312 Buckingham 
Road, Grasse Pointe Park, Michigan. Thought you might want 
his address. I have copy of the Beecher Island Annual, Robert 
Lyman editor, of 1930. Published by the Beecher Island Memorial 
Association, Wray, Colorado. A volume entitled Lewis Cass and 
the Indian Treaties, by Benjamin F. Comfort. You will find all 
necessary data in this booket. Have you any copies of these 
historical bookets, if not I will send them to you. I have other 
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data to send in also. Please change my address on your books to 
332 South Colonial Ave., Detroit. 
I will close for this time. 
Very sincerely yours, 
LESLIE D. RICKER. 

P. S. In copying a portion of this letter I see I have omitted 
an item of history that may be interesting to some—When my 
father came to Chadron in 1885 there was a boneyard north of 
town, next to the North Western railroad tracks, which covered 
40 acres. These bones were the remains of thousands of buffalo 
ruthlessly killed during the years the plains Indians were being 
rounded up. They were gathered by settlers, hauled into Chadron 
and sold in the East as fertilizer. 





HISTORICAL LIBRARY NOTES 


The following notes are furnished by 
Mrs. C. S. Paine, Librarian. 


The most outstanding volume recently acquired in the Library 
is the Dawes-Gates Ancestral Lines, volume IJ. Gates and Allied 
Families compiled by Mrs. Mary Ferris, the gift of Mrs. Mary 
Dawes Beach. Mrs. Ferris began her genealogical reseach in the 
Nebraska State Historical Library. Mr. Charles Dawes or a visit 
to Lincoln learned of the work she was doing on their family lines 
and invited her to remove to Chicago and prepare the genealogy 
of the Dawes-Gates families for publication. Volume II contains 
a record of eighty two families, covering from two to eight gen- 
erations, most of them originating in Massachusetts and Connect- 
icut. The book contains three indices, the first, a complete index 
of personal names, the second a subject index, and the third, place 
names. “Absolute perfection and accuracy in a genealogical work 
of this magnitude is an ideal that can never quite be attained. 
Mrs. Ferris has set up perfection as an ideal to aimed at, and she 
has. come as near attaining it as is humanly possible. The care 
and sincerity of the compiler can never be questioned and this 
magnificent volume assures her of a place in the foremost rank of 
American genealogists.” Volume I, on the Dawes lines, is in 
course of preparation and will be published as soon as completed. 

The Mayflower Index. The Nebraska Society of Mayflower 
Descendants has placed in the Historical Library the recently pub- 
lished Mayflower Index in two large volumes. All names in the 
Mayflower Index are taken from approved lineage papers on file 
with the General Society of Mayflower Descendants prior to Feb- 
ruary! 10, 1931. New names contained in lineage papers filed later 
will be included in supplementary volumes. Certain doubtful lines 
have been dmitted from the Index. In volume I the names of per- 
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sons descended from a Mayflower Pilgrim are arranged in alphabet- 
ical order and are numbered consecutively. At the right of each 
name is the consecutive number of the parent; by referring to this 
number the names of parents are found and a short series of such 
references reaches a Mayflower Pilgrim. Volume II contains the 
names of hubands and wives of persons included in the list of 
descendants. 

Nebraskana, a volume containing biographical sketches of Ne- 
braska men and women, published by the Baldwin Company of 
Hebron, Nebraska, has recently been acquired by the Historical 
Library. The book contains 1375 pages and many illustrations of 
prominent people. It will be a valuable reference volume so long 
as there is a Nebraska. 

Index to Genealogical Periodicals by Donald Lines Jacobus, 
The Genealogical Directory by George R. Marvin, and The Hand- 
book of American Genealogy by Frederick Adams Virkus are re- 
cent acquisitions to the Library and all of great value to general- 
ogical workers. 

The History of Crete, Nebraska, 1870-1888 by Annadora Foss 
Gregory, has been presented to the Library by the author. It is 
a copy of a thesis presented to the faculty of the graduate college 
in the University or Nebraska for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in the department of American history. Most of the research 
work from books and newspapers was done in this Library and 
it is a most valuable contribution to history and deserves publica- 
tion. We believe there are enough Cretans at home, resident and 
migrant, to make its publication possible. 

Forgotten Frontiers: A study of the Spanish Indian policy 
of Don Juan Bautista de Anza, Governor of New Mexico, 1777-1787. 
from the original documents in the Archives of Spain, Mexico and 
New Mexico, translated, edited and annotaied by Alfred B. Thomas, 
is a recent and valuable accession to this library. 

With Pen and Pencil on the Frontier in 1851, published by the 
Minnesota Historical Society, edited by Bertha H. Heilbron, is a 
most interesting little book being the diary and sketches of Frank 
Blackwell Mayer of Baltimore, Maryland. Mayer joined an expedi- 
tion to the Minnesota Country and arrived at Fort Snelling, June 
29, 1851. At this outpost of civilization Mayer had opportunity to 
observe and mingle with thousands of Indians. He witnessed “The 
Treaty of Traverse-des-Sioux.” His clever descriptions of the 
country, people and times make the book interesting reading in 
addition to the pen sketches. 

101 Best Stories of Minnesota by Merle Potter relates fascin- 
ating tales “of pioneer days when hardy adventurers pushed intre- 
pidly into the great Northwest, days crowded with swift often im- 
petuous and foolhardy action, days when life was spiced with the 
daring and rough humor of the frontier.” The reader of this vol- 
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ume will get intimate and appealing stories of the pioneer frontier 


in Minnesota. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Nebraska. Its Geography and Agriculture, by Harry E. Bradford 
and George Albert Spidel, Nebraska Agricultural College 
Faculty, Macmillan Company, New York, 362 
pages numerous maps and illustrations. 


This is the most recent of a series of books upon Nebraska, 
written by Nebraska writers and chiefly designed as a basis for in- 
struction of Nebraska children upon the important features of their 
own state. This series includes; Nebraska Geography by Dr. 
George E. Condra; History and Stories of Nebraska, and Nebraska 
Civil Government by Dr. Addison E, Sheldon; Nebraska Weather 
and Crops by Professors G. D. Swezey and George A. Loveland. 

The use of these books and the reading of the already consider- 
able literature of the first class written by Nebraska writers will 
certainly develop a more accurate knowledge of their own state by 
Nebraska citizens and higher degree of state patriotism and pride. 

This last book contains much interesting reading as well as 
valuable information. For the intelligent, up-to-date, Nebraska 
farmer or farm owner not a great deal of new fact is given, but the 
organization of the familiar facts into a book serves a valuable 
purpose, both as literature and reference, to one familiar with the 
facts themselves. 

For the large body of people who are not familiar with the Ne- 
braska farm facts the book has especial value. For Nebraska chil- 
dren the book may, in the hands of an enlightened and imaginative 
teacher, be made the means of fresh inspiration for attack upon 
the main problem of Nebraska’s existence—the attainment of an 
improved, scientific agriculture, leading (when joined with an im- 
proved marketing pregram) to higher levels of Nebraska life and 
thought, and greater prosperity to the individual and to the state. 

The book is marred, inexcusably it seems to the reviewer, with 
a number of errors which ought immediately to be corrected be- 
fore the book is placed for general circulation in the state. As 
samples of these errors the following are presented: 

“The Louisiana Purchase included all the region between the 
Mississippi river and the Rocky Mountains”—page 2. 

“The Western Engineer landed at Fort Liza”—page 4. 

“The Oregon Trail was used over a period of more than fifty 
years, beginning with the year 1813 and closing with the comple- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1869”—page 6. 

“Alliance, (population 6,669), on the high plains, in the center 
of the potato region, is the county seat of Scottsbluff county”— 





page 23. 
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“Fremont, (population 11,407) at the junction of the Platte and 
Elkhorn rivers, is less than fifty miles west of Omaha”—page 25. 

“The Loup Rivers. Rising in the Sand Hills and fed mostly 
by springs are three smaller rivers called the Loup System. They 
all unite before emptying into the Platte near Columbus. Study 
the map to find why they are called the Loup Rivers”—page 77. 

“The Elkhorn takes its name from the resemblance of its course 
and tributaries to the antlers of the elk”—page 80. 

“The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad, commonly 
known as “The Burlington,” first crossed the Missouri river in 1862 
and entered Nebraska at Plattsmouth’—page 83. 

On page 103 town of Lyman should be added to the list of 
Nebraska towns having sugar factories. 

On page 116 is the statement, “York College (Baptist).” 

“While sugar beet production is carried on in Nebraska in 
altitudes as low as 2,000 feet most of the crop is grown at 4,000 
feet or higher”’—page 218. 

On page 222, speaking of sugar beet harvest the text says 
“The harvesting should not be delayed until after freezing weath- 
er, ho-vever, as it would then be impossible to get the beets out 
of the ground.” 

“The production of seed potatoes is limited to the drylands 
of northwestern Nebraska where the altitude is over 4,000 feet.”— 
page 226. 

“Careful trials have shown that western Nebraska dryland 
potatoes grown at an altitude of 4,000 or more are fully as, good 
as northern grown seed.”—page 228. 

Reviewer's Comment: Experiments have proven that irri- 
gated seed potatoes are equal to dryland potatoes as seed. Also 
that Nebraska Red Triumph seed potatoes are superior to north- 
ern grown. To limit desirable seed potato stock to those grown 
on dryland is an error and an injustice. 

“Since the potato thrives in cool weather it is one of the 
earliest crops planted.”—page 228. 

Reviewer's Comment: On the contrary the main crop of 
potatoes in northwestern Nebraska is planted about June 10, te 
June 20, after practically every crop is planted. 

“Bellevue, settled in 1833, is the oldest existing town in Ne- 
braska”—page 333. 


COPE: MASTER NATURALIST. The Life and Letters 
Edward Drinker Cope, with Bibiliography of His Writings Class- 
ified by Subject. A study of the Pioneer and Foundation Periods 
of Vertebrate Palaeontology in America. By Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, Senior Geologist, U. S. Geological Survey; Honarary 
Curator, Department of Vertebrate Palaeontology, America Mu- 
seum of Natural History. With the co-operation of Helen Ann 
Warren (and others). Illustrated with Drawings and Restora- 
tions by George R Knight under the Direction of Professor Cope. 
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1931. Princeton University Press. Princeton, N. J. (London 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press.) 740pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by William Harper Davis 

American biography and the ‘history of natural science are 
both distinctly enriched by the publication of this extensive and 
really adequate Life of one of the country’s—and of the world’s 
—greatest naturalists and natural philosophers. The idiosyncrat- 
ic quality, variety, and abundance of the subject’s genius is cap- 
tured and exhibited for the reader with remarkable skill and grati- 
fying success. The book is the outgrowth of years of knowledge 
and experience, of general and special studies, and figures against 
a uniquely suitable background of familiarity alike with Cope and 
the field—or fields—of his labors. 

The career of Cope (Philadelphia, United Staies, and the 
world) (1840-97), his specialities, contributions, explorations, inter- 
pretations, personal idiosyncrasies, successes and trials, even his 
voluminous publications, must here be passed over without a 
word of summary. 

Cope was a pioneer in exploration and discovery both in zoo- 





logy and geology, especially in vertebrate paleontology, whose 
work in our state figures prominently in the history of American 
science and whose discoveries in the paleontology of Nebraska 
throw considerable light upon its geological and natural pre- 
history. 

Joseph Leidy had preceded Cope by many years into Kansas, 
which Cope entered in 1871, and “Nebraska,” then a very inclus- 
ive northwestern region, comprising a group of states; especially 
studying Cretaceous reptiles. Cope passed through the present 
state of Nebraska in 1877, making epochal fossil explorations and 
discoveries, especially, however, in the adjoining states of Kansas, 
the Dakotas, Colorado and Wyoming—discoveries in these states 
of the very first importance. References to Nebraska occur in his 
correspondence, and of course in his extensive writings. He espe- 
cially explored the Republican River region for fossils. 





-— —O 
EDITORIAL NEWS AND NOTES 


Bill Maiden and Tom Madden, with their families, were set- 
tlers on the White river north of Chadron in the early 80’s. The 
similarities of their names and their location were confusing to 
new comers. The personalities of the two men were different, but 
each in his own rugged way represented the spirit of the Nebras- 
ka frontier. Each family filled its place well. Each was on the 
danger line during the Sioux Indian War of 1890-91. The editor 
of this magazine has a warm recollection of hours spent at the 
ranch homes of those two families and the death of Mrs. Maiden 
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at Chadron on August 5, 1932, brings back memories long dor- 
mant of the pioneer years on White river. 


Chief White Cloud of the Iowa tribe is 89 years old and lives 
on the Iowa, Sauk and Fox reserves between Rulo, Nebraska and 
White Cloud Kansas. His father was also White Cloud who 
signed the treaty of 1836 by which the Iowa, Sauk and Fox sold 
their land in the northwest corner of Missouri and received the 
Nebraska-Kansas reservation where they now live. 


A family reunion of relatives and friends of Mrs. L. A. Rus- 
sell of Oakland, helped celebrate her 90th birthday August. 


Solomon Rickner of St. Paul, Nebraska, registered at the 
Nance County Homecoming at Fullerton, August 4. He is 11] 
years old and claims the honor of being the oldest man in the 
state. He arrived in Nebraska seventy years ago in a covered 
wagon from Michigan. He walks to town every day, raises a 
garden, enjoys his pipe, radio and automobile. What more could 
a Nebraska pioneer ask? 


Wild Cat postoffice, seven miles east of Blue Springs, Gage 
county, was established by Dr. and Mrs. J. I. Gumaer in the early 
70’s. Mail came twice a week from Pawnee City and Beatrice. 
It was a postoffice, a pioneer home, a medical and hospital outpost. 


A rock was discovered on the farm of W. C. Fellers in Pawnee 
county which is very nearly an outline map of Nebraska. It 
weighs a ton. It will be set up in Table Rock Park. 


The Pawnee Chief, August 4 issue, reproduces the letters of 
James M. Ross (1864-68) which appeared in the last issue of this 
magazine. They evoked much interest in the present day dwellers 
of Pawnee. 


Stella, beautiful hilltop town in Richardson county, was named 
after a daughter of John W. Clark who owned the townsite, plat- 
ted when the Missouri Pacific built across the county in 1881-82. 
The town celebrated its fiftieth birthday August 8 and the Press 
(edited by Miss Eunice Haskins) celebrated its semicentennial at 
the same time. Miss Haskins has been its publisher and editor 
for thirty consecutive years and has made her name a household 
word in Richardson county. 


Mr. and Mrs. Red Davis, of Wakefield, have a wooden clock 
154 years old and still keeping good time. 
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The well digger was the most important man in the settlement 
in the pioneer period on the table lands. Many homesteaders 
hauled water for the house and stock eight or ten miles. But not 
for long. Mike Madigan of Weston, Saunders county, dug wells 
for many years. He died July 23, aged 86 years. 


The Sod House Home 

A sod house near Arnold, Custer County, is occupied by Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Beckwith. It was built over thirty-five years ago 
and is in good condition. Another sod house, the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Godtel, has an original section built in 1872 in 
good condition. The walls are three feet thick. There is electric 
light, refrigeration and power, hot and cold water. 

A new sod house was begun in July 1932 by L. Swisher, three 
miles north of Halsey in Thomas county. Cheap, cool, comfort- 
able in winter and in summer, the sod house laughs at hard times 


and keep alive old traditions. 


Old Indian houses, three feet below the surface, were un- 
covered on the farm of Joe Pavlek, near Farewell, in July, by a 
party under leadership of Earl A. Bell of the University of Ne- 
braska. The houses were about 20 feet square. 


Near Lisco, in Garden county, workers on an irrigation ditch 
found a group of eight skeletons in sitting posture. A flint 
arrow head was found in the grave. It is near the Old Mormon 
Trail up the north side of the North Platte. 


David Jack of Peru was born in 1840. He taught school in 
Nebraska territory in 1860 and claims to be the oldest school 
teacher in the state. He served in the Union Army in the Civil 
War and is still active and well. 

Mrs. Mary Clegg, of Haigler, Dundy county, was one hundred 
years old July 20, 1932. She was born in Rochdale, Lancashire, 
England, came to America in 1860 and to Dundy county in 1887, 
where she lives with her son, H. O. Clegg. 

Once a week the U. S. Mail carrier made his trip from the 
Pawnee Indian Agency at Genoa to the settlement then known 
as “Hammond,” but now Albion. That was in 1872. And the 


settlers gathered for miles to watch for the mail carrier and dis- 
cuss the community news. 


Thirty-first Annual Colfax County Old Settlers Picnic was 
held at Leigh, August 18th. W. I. Allen of Schuyler, an old timer, 


was chief speaker. 
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Mrs. Sarah Hathaway celebrated her 48th birthday at Niobra- 
ra August 6. She has lived 70 years in Nebraska, mother of 13 
children, 11 of them living, of 28 grandchildren and 8 great grand- 
children. 


Grand Duke Alexis Park, northeast of Hayes Center, was scene 
of a fine historical reunion August 12-13. It was the camping 
ground of the Russian Grand Duke Alexis and the U. S. Military 
with Buffalo Bill as ascout in 1872. The Southwestern Nebraska 
Historical Society was sponsor. 


The oldest settlers now living in Custer county are said to be 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin D. Allen, who celebrated their 60th wed- 
ding anniversary July 28. They came to the Loup valley in 1871. 
Mr. Allen is 85, drives his own car, is champion croquet and 
checker player and chops trees as a substitute for golf. The 
couple have 7 children, 19 grandchildren and 13 great grand- 
children. 


Note On Founding of Peru Normal 

Extracts from a Letter by Alice E. D. Goudy, early resident 
of Peru, Nebraska: 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

I am in receipt of the July number of the Nebraska History 
Magazine, which I think an outstanding issue. There is so much 
of historical interest in it, though the one of special interest to 
me is the History of Peru Normal by Kenneth Young. 

The incidents in connection with the founding of the school 
are the clearest among memory’s pictures today, I was a young 
girl at that time, who, if we did not get a school, must be sent 
away to school, for my father, Major William Daily, was tho- 
roughly imbued with the idea that his children should have that 
which was denied him,—an education. It was this idea that 
caused him to answer the solicitations for a church building with 
an emphatic no, and at the same time offering to obligate him- 
self for an unusually large amount, for one of his finanical stand- 
ing, to build a school building. 

To the dogged persistence of Brother Hiram Burch is due 
more than to anyone else the credit for the erection of the build- 
ing. Mr. Burch, a Methodist minister, was a born beggar. He 
overcame obstacles with a determination that might be a lesson 
to some of the modern real estate promoters of the present day 
depression. His first subscription was paid by Major William 
Daily’s note for $500. Neither the subscriber nor the solicitor 
knew just how the note could ever be paid. Mr. S. P. Majors, 
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about the only man in town with sufficient means to make a 
worthwhile contribution, after refusing repeatedly to make any 
donation finally weakened under the continuous persuasion of 
Brother Burch and consented to give an old dun-colored mare 
owned by him that was just running wild up the bottoms. This 
donation was made with the statement that that must do for his 
son-in-law and the boys, T. J. and Wiltse, too. 

All this did not discourage Brother Burch. The horse was 
secured and sold for $75, the $500 note along with many other 
worthwhile subscriptions, made by men who could not see any 
better than Major Daily where the money was to come from, were 
all paid. And so to Brother Burch is due a large credit for the 
present Peru State Normal. 


ALICE E, D. GOUDY. 


Captain Cook’s Book—‘Fifty Years on the Frontier” 

By a ridiculous mistake on page 75 of the April-June (1932) 
issue of this magazine the title of Captain J. H. Cook’s book was 
given as “The Border and the Buffalo,” instead of its real title 
“Fifty Years on the Frontier.” The original error was made 
by a telephone message and the correction in the proof failed to 
be made. It was one of those exasperating cases where an error 
gets through in spite of all efforts to stop it. 


Rev. George M. Gates and wife, 3043 North 49th St., Lincoln, 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding day at home August 16th. This 
splendid couple have lived a typical pioneer life. Mr. Gates has 
been farmer, student, editor, lawyer, preacher, traveler and lecturer. 
He was the first to introduce the stereopticon lecture in Lincoln. 
In his ministerial work he has married 556 couples and received 
over 2500 persons into the M. E. Church. Mrs. Gates taught the 
first school in Stella, Nebraska. Five sons and two daughters 
have been born to the couple. All of them proud of their parents 
and the pride reciprocated. 

The largest collection of walking canes in Nebraska is un- 
doubtedly the one owned by Mr. U. D. Mathews of Madison. Mr. 
Mathews began collecting canes about 40 years ago. He has 
had the cordial assistance of his many friends scattered over the 
world. This summer when the editor of this magazine visited Mr. 
Mathews his collection numbered 225 and was still growing. The 
beauty and variety of this collection is a wonder. In order to 
bring his collection before the large Nebraska public which visits 
the State Historical Society rooms in the capitol Mr. Mathews is 
planning to make an exhibit of his canes here at sometime in the 
future. 
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An Indian metate, or corn grinding stone, was found by 
George Perlinger while breaking sod on his farm eight miles 
southeast of Paxton. It was nine inches in length and three inches 
in thickness. Over these metates the primitive Indian woman 
rubbed the corn into meal for her family. 





The editor of the Talamage Tribute reports Indian relics brought 
to his office as follows. A stone tomahawk by Fred Thiesfeldt; 
another tomahawk by Fred Gundman; a large stone hammer by 
Walter Kreimer; a red flint arrow head by Andrew Fahreholtz 


M. W. Ensign, 84 years of age, died in Chicago, June 26, 1932. 
He was 45 years in the employ of the Burlington Railroad, con- 
ducting surveys in the plains and mountain region. Some of the 
most important Burlington surveys were made under his direction 
and some of the most important history in connection with the 
building of the Burlington was in his possession. 


Mrs. Fannie C. Norris celebrated her 91st birthday at Table 
Rock June 27, 1932. She was the eldest daughter of Elder Chas. 
W. C. Giddings, who was called “The Father of Table Rock,” and 
the mother of five sons and three daughters. 


Many years ago at Crete W. G. Purcell had charge of the 
printing of the Crete Standard published by Daugherty, Purcell 
Brothers and Craig. “Will” Purcell, as everyone called him, was 
a quiet, steady-going reliable printer, who had the esteem of the 
entire community. His younger brother, Emerson Purcell, at that 
time was a barefooted boy who used to drive the cows in from 
the pasture. Later the Purcell Brothers migrated northwest and 
“Will” Purcell for a number of years published a newspaper at 
Verdigre in Knox county. Still later Will Purcell moved from 
Knox county to Broken Bow where he has for many years been 
the faithful fellow worker with his brother Emerson in building 
up the Broken Bow Chief, having the largest circulation of any 
country weekly in Nebraska. On June 5, “Will” Purcell celebrated 
his 75th birthday and his 48th year in Custer county, with the 
congratulations of a host of friends and felicitations of their three 
children. 

J. H. Henry, 79 years of age, homesteaded near Lexington, 
Nebraska in 1879. For ten years he slept outdoors in the old 
cattle range days with a tarpaulin for his covering. He is still 
going strong. 

Elsie K. Jorgenson of Blair celebrated her 92nd Birthday. She 
recalls living in a homestead shack so small that she could stand 
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in the center of the room, cook a meal on the stove and turn round 
to eat if off the table without stirring from her tracks. 


A long, beautiful and useful Nebraska life was ended at Los 
Angeles, on July 17, 1932, by the death of Mrs. Harriet Sherrill 
MacMurphy. Mrs. MacMurphy was born in Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
on December 12, 1848. As a girl of 13 she came to Nebraska with 
her parents, keeping a diary of the long trip by wagon. From 
childhood she had a remarkable literary talent and active interest 
in public affairs. She was a teacher of Governor Furnas’ children 
when he was Omaha Indian Agent at the close of the Civil War. 
In 1867 she married John A. MacMurphy, a newspaper man at 
Decatur, Nebraska. This marriage and her own personal tastes 
turned her whole life into the field of journalism. Her husband 
was one of the most brilliant writers in the Nebraska press, with 
a convivial disposition and a host of friends to assist it, which 
made the problem of publishing a country newspaper a very ser- 
ious one through the years which followed. 

Some of the really fine newspaper literature of the 70’s in Ne- 
braska was the product of Mr. MacMurphy’s brain. Mrs. Mac- 
Murphy was his constant assistant throughout the years. After 
his death she continued her newspaper work on the Omaha Herald, 
Omaha Republican and later was for many years the editor of 
the home department of the Omaha. World-Herald. The name of 
Mrs. MacMurphy is intimately associated with that of the Omaha 
Indian tribe. She was a frequent and welcome visitor at the home 
of Henry Fontenelle and much of her writing related to the story 
of the Omaha tribe. In 1904 Mrs. MacMurphy had charge of the 
Nebraska restuarant at the St. Louis World Fair. In 1925 she 
was retired on a pension by the Omaha World-Herald and moved 
to California which remained her home until death. Mrs. Mac- 
Murphy’s little Indian lodge home on the wooded ridge between 
South Omaha and Bellevue was an attractive center for all Nebras- 
ka people interested in its history and its romance. Many times 
the writer of this paragraph has been a guest at this little cottage 
and the story of Nebraska in all its forms has constituted the chief 
theme of conversation. The story of Mrs. MacMurphy from child- 
hood through the years is largely a story of the political, romantic 
and literary life of Nebraska. 


A violin bearing date 1721 is the property of Claus Peters, of 
Madison. The instrument was brought from Germany by an im- 
migrant more than fifty years ago. It has unusual volume and 
beauty of tone and is thought by experts to be a genuine Stradi- 
varius. Mr. Peters has been offered $500 for it. 
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A Richardson County pioneer, Wm. G. Goolsly, was grand- 
father of Mrs. J. M. Goodloe, of Stella. Mr. Goolsly’s story of his 
coming to Nebraska, written by him in 1875, and published in the 
Falls City Press at that time. contains these incidents: 

“I accompanied Jesse Crook from Missouri to Nebraska 
in 1854 when the county was uninhabited. I took a claim 
on the North Fork of the Nemaha near Salem, but soon re- 
turned to Missouri. In February, 1855, I raised a band of 
seven men; we crossed the Missouri river on the ice, and 
spent eight days in Nebraska. In October, 1855, I bought 
a claim in the Maple Grove neighborhood, and in March of 
1856, I brought my family to this claim.” 

“From my house to Nemaha City, was one unbroken 
hunting ground, haunted only by wolves; I used to call my 
hunting ground, never expecting to see it settled, and calcu- 
lated upon it as my stock range in the future. Now in 1875 
it is a succession of rich, well cultivated farms.” 


Miss Eunice Haskins, editor of the Stella Press, is publish- 
ing a series of stories on the early settlers of Richardson county 
which are very interesting for present readers and valuable for 


future historian. 


Frank Wilson, of Ewing, was a fine collection of pistols, rifles 
and other historical material. His family goes back into North 
Carolina and his grandfather moved from North Carolina ten 
years before the Civil War with his wife and nine children and 
all his earthly possessions in a horse cart. Nine weeks were re- 
quired for the journey. 


The Dixon County Old Settlers Association was held at Ponca 
the first week in August. Two thousand were in attendance. 
Gov. C. W. Bryan made the chief address. Officers elected for 
the coming year were these: 

J. J. McCarthy of Ponca, President 

H. H. Hart, of Ponca, Vice-President 

Thos. Rawlins, of Wakefield 2nd Vice-President 
Francis Kimball, of Allen, Secretary 

James Allen ,of Allen, Treasurer 

Geo. F. Smith, of Waterbury, Historian 


The story of “Uncle John Harkins” is told in the Superior 
Express of August 11. It is an eloquent story with the character- 
istic incidents of the pioneer period. A few only may be here 
given. Uncle John and wife came by covered wagon and settled 
on the Republican river, three miles from Superior in 1871. All 


the rest of his life he remained on that homestead. He and his 
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wife lived in dugout, log cabin and finally a modern home. They 
lived through the familiar years of ox team, sod corn, cradle 
wheat harvest. Uncle John hunted (as all of us did in those years) 
antelope, deer, wild turkey and buffalo. He forded the rivers. He 
fed the hungry Indians at his log cabin. He cut shingles with 
a shingle knife still in the family. He used a flint-lock rifle and 
was a good shot. Peace to his work and his memory. 


The last tract of free homestead land in Red Willow county 
was filed on August 9, 1932, by Vernon J. Lance of the Red 
Willow Laboratories, McCook. The tract is rough canyon and 
rocks about ten miles northwest of McCook and contains 150 
acres. Mr. Lance for two years has been testing the sand and 
gravel beds of that region for gold and other minerals. He has 
located several paying gold deposits and valuable silica beds and 
has concluded it was worth while to homestead this rough canyon 
tract which had been rejected as not worth homesteading through 
all these years. 


The Tenth Annual Massacre Canyon Pow Wow and Historical 
Reunion was held at Trenton August 3, 1932. This celebrations 
has now become a permanent annual feature, which is likely to 
continue throughout the centuries. The central rallying point 
is the fine historical monument at Massacre Canyon erected by the 
federal government. Chief Afraid of the Eagle with a delegation 
of Sioux were present from Pine Ridge. One of the fine features 
of the celebration was a silent tribute to the memory of A .L. 
Taylor, of the Trenton Register, leader in the local work of 
securing the monument and marking the site. The American 
Legion of Trenton has become sponsor of this celebration with 
William Otis, an early pioneer, taking charge of much of the 
work. A daily attendance of 15,000 people was estimated were 
at this celebration. 


























The Nebraska State 
Historical Society 


Founded September 25, 1878. 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was found- 
ed September 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in 
the Commercial Hotel in Lincoln. About thirty well 
known citizens of the State were present. Robert W. 
Furnas was chosen president and Professor Samuel 
Aughey, secretary. Previous to this date, on August 
26, 1867, the State Historical Society and Library As- 
sociation was incorporated in order to receive from 
the State the gift of the block of ground, now known 
as Haymarket Square. This original Historical As- 
sociation held no meetings. It was superseded by the 
present State Historical Society. 


PRESENT GOVERNING BOARD—1932 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 


President, D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice. 

2nd. V-President, E. P. Wilson, Chadron. 
Secretary, Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln. 
Treasurer, D. L. Love, Lincoln. 

W. E. Hardy, Lincoln. 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City. 

A. B. Wood, Gering. 

A. F. Buechler, Grand Island. 

A. T. Hill, Hastings. 


Ex-Officio Members 


C. W. Bryan, Governor of Nebraska. 
Charles A. Goss, Chief Justice of Supreme Court 
of Nebraska. 
Kk. A. Burnett, Chancellor of Uni. of Nebraska. 
as H. Sweet, Pres. Nebraska Press Assn., Nebras- 
ka City. 





